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THE CRUMBLED WALLS, the casualty lists, the silent dead 
cannot tell us what the earthquake of August 5 meant to 
Ecuador. The disaster did not limit its tragedy to the 
families and friends of the estimated four to six thousand 
victims, or even to the 100,000 left homeless. The slipping 
and shaking of the planet’s hard crust put the whole 
country to the most severe test it has ever had to face. 
Nothing in its history—pestilence, flood, or loss of terri- 
tory—had ever struck Ecuador such a blow. 

Factories in ruins, fields of growing wheat cut by 
landslides or slashed by streams blocked from their 
courses, miles of railroads and highways wiped off the 
map—these things have left Ecuador a task that will try 
her strength long after she meets the immediate problems 
of rescue, of providing tents to shelter the homeless, of 
carrying food and pure water to men cut off from the 
world. 

The sierra, the high plateau between the two main 
ranges of the Andes in Ecuador, is the nation’s granary. 
It provides the flour, dairy products, and temperate- 
zone fruit for the lowlands that grow the big export 
crops of cacao, bananas, and other tropical products. 
Tungurahua Province, where the quake centered, 
prided itself on being an area of small farms, where 
owner-operators achieved high production with modern 
irrigation and intensive cultivation. Such agricultural 
centers as Pelileo and Pillaro were completely destroyed, 
and a third of the whole sierra was affected. 

Ambato, largest of the hard-hit cities, had been razed 
once before by a terrible earthquake in 1797, but now 
it was the nation’s third industrial and commercial 
center. Half the shoes produced in the country, two 
thirds of the textiles, much of the flour, came from 
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Ambato. Ambato had Ecuador’s only china factory, a 
modern rubber industry, tanneries, and leather-working 
shops. After the quake, it was estimated that 70 per 
cent of Ambato’s houses were no longer safe to live in. 
And with the factories gone, what would the ten to 
fifteen thousand workers and their families do for a 
living? Farther south, a small but famous industry 
was wiped out with the little town of Guano. Almost 
every home in Ecuador that could afford a rug had one 
that was handmade in Guano. 

Through Ambato and the mountain-studded valley 


Ambato’s cathedral caved in on two hundred people, 
including many children 
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went Ecuador’s two great arteries: the railroad from 
the port of Guayaquil to Quito, the capital, and the 
Pan American Highway. Both were cut and blocked by 
landslides in many places. Food and medical supplies 
had to be dropped to some stricken communities from 
the air. 

President Galo Plaza took personal command of the 
rescue work, pitching his tent in Ambato’s main square. 
He found the people facing the ruin of their garden 
city bravely. “Everyone is helping everyone else,” he 
reported. 

The country’s own doctors and equipment, and medical 
supplies from Red Cross organizations in many lands 
rushed to succor the wounded and prevent disease. 

The immediate problem now is to find tents, clothes, 
and canned food for those whose homes and jobs are 
no more. A special committee has been set up at the 
Ecuadorean Embassy, 2125 Leroy Place, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. to channel the contributions that are pour- 
ing in for relief. 

Destruction of so much of the country’s productive 
plant leaves not only the problems of reconstruction and 
providing employment for thousands—much of which 
will be in public works of rebuilding. It also tightens 
the foreign exchange squeeze, for the shoes and other 
goods that poured from Ambato’s factories made it un- 
necessary to import these things, sometimes allowed for 
a small export to neighboring countries. Having to buy 
these goods abroad will add to the financial strain of 
reconstruction. 

President Plaza and all Ecuadoreans are bending every 
effort to their heroic task. But the job is too big for 
Ecuador to do without outside help, unless the country 
is to fall way behind in housing, production, and living 
standards. The American community of nations feels 
Ecuador's tragedy as its own and knows that the prob- 
lems the shaking earth let loose are problems for the 
whole continent. At this writing, a special session of the 
OAS Council has been called to consider the next step. 


Some of the thousands of homeless who were forced to camp 
on streets or in tents 


Montalvo Square, Ambato, before earthquake demolished 


the town 


— 


Ambato today: note wrecked vehicles in rubble-filled street 


President Galo Plaza, who took personal charge of rescue 
operations, on tour of disaster zone 
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Nethaniel Weyl 


MAN’s BATTLE AGAINST MALARIA, the tropics’ number one health hazard, has reached and passed 
its turning point. For the first time in history, the swift elimination of this disease from the 
Americas is definitely in sight. Chief new factor in the struggle is DDT, aided by a group of 


lesser known insecticides. 


The stakes of this silent, undramatic war are of major 
importance to Latin America. Malariologists estimate 
that there are 15,000,000 sufferers there—roughly ten 
per cent of the population. Death statistics underrate the 
menace. As Dr. George Giglioli, one of the world’s great- 
est hunters of the anopheles darlingi mosquito, points out. 
they ignore the much larger toll of masked malaria deaths 
from anemia, nephritis, prematurity, and other ailments. 

In 1938 alone, malaria took a toll of a million lives in 
India. In the Americas it causes millions of broken 
lives, is a barrier to educational progress, a drag on 
economic development. Chronic illness causes low pro- 
ductivity. 

Malaria is also a major road block to opening up 


millions of acres of tropical land. At a time when the 
world’s population is increasing by about 20 million a 
year—approximately the present population of Mexico 
the creation of new land resources is of paramount im- 
portance both to the Americas and to the world at large. 
Rapid scientific progress within the past decade has 
made it possible to synthesize proteins and fats from 
sugars and carbohydrates far more efficiently than 
through animal husbandry. As these developments be- 
come economically feasible, the importance of man’s 
tropical feeding grounds—lands of abundant moisture, 
maximum solar radiance, and greatest photosynthetic 
efliciency—should increase. 

The malaria map of the world reproduced here shows 
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that all of Latin America, with the exception of the 
Andean Cordillera and the three southernmost countries, 
is subject to significant infection. Uruguay is the only 
country naturally free of infection south of Canada. But 
both Argentina and Chile, which have had malaria prob- 
lems, have successfully controlled the disease. Anopheles 
mosquitoes have been found at altitudes above 10,000 
feet, but, as a general rule, the dividing line between 


heavy and light malaria incidence is the 3,000-foot 
contour. 


Malaria is an extremely ancient, ubiquitous disease. 
Three demons in Chinese mythology, one with a ham- 
mer, another with a pail of cold water, a third with a 
stove, represented the familiar malaria symptoms of head- 
aches, chills, and fevers. Four centuries before Christ, 


Plato was able to distinguish between continual, 


quotidian, tertian, and quartan fevers. Around 50 B.C., 
the Latin writer Varro theorized about swamps where 


“certain minute animals are bred . . . and borne by the 


air. . . and cause diseases which are difficult to be rid of.” 
The Romans knew enough not to build their houses near 
swamps and to drain them where possible. 


For the next 1,700 years, man’s knowledge of malaria 
shrank like a skull in the hands of the Ecuadorean 
Jibaros. Meanwhile, the small, upside-down-sleeping 
anopheles mosquito quietly made history. According to 
some historians, it knocked out the golden age of Greek 
civilization in the 4th Century B.C. Arnold Toynbee’s 
eloquent plea for the acquittal of anopheles—hailed be- 
fore the bar of history for the assassination of Ceylonese 
civilization—is well known to readers of the unabridged 
Study of History. 

The first great step toward malaria control in the 
Christian era was the use of quinine in the 17th Century. 
There is a romantic story of its discovery that tells how 
Countess Chinchona, the lady of the Viceroy of Peru, 
was saved from death by malaria through the applica- 
tion of this mysterious Indian remedy. Unfortunately, 
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Young chicle gatherer from Yucatan jungle, 
where malaria is highly endemic 


there is not a word of truth in it. The facts show that 
the discovery grew out of a swindle. Demand for a 
medicinal bark and febrifuge known as quinua-quinua 
reached such proportions in Europe that Latin American 
suppliers smuggled in a bark that looked like it but did 
not affect the temperature of the human body. Then 
somebody found out that the ersatz product was an 
effective remedy for recurrent malaria attacks. This was 
the beginning of the medicinal use of quinine, made 
from cinchona bark. 

The Continental Congress ordered 300 lbs. of cinchona 
for American troops fighting the British “bloody backs” 
in the Revolutionary War’s southern campaigns. In 1807, 
a Baltimore physician named Crawford proposed the 
extravagant theory that malaria was caused by mosqui- 
toes. But the world knew better. It was caused, as its 
name indicated, by miasmas and impure air arising from 
swamp waters. The first reference to the disease by its 
modern name in the English tongue apparently derives 
from Sir Horace Walpole, who in 1740 wrote of “a 
horrid thing called malaria that comes to Rome every 
summer and kills one.” 

President Jefferson had to abandon the mud-and- 
frame village of Washington during “the sickly season” 
for the cool breezes of Monticello, and malaria reached 
into the North and caused massive casualties while the 
Erie Canal was being dug; but its cause remained hid- 
den. Then in 1898 a young Scottish doctor, Ronald 
Ross, proved conclusively after several years of research 
that the disease was due to a parasite with a peculiar 
and complicated evolution, moving from the anopheles 
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mosquito to man and back again. His epoch-making find, 
which earned ‘him the Nobel Prize, came twenty years 
after the less spectacular discovery of DDT, which was 
to become such a powerful anti-malaria weapon. 

A year or so after the discovery that the anopheles 
mosquito was the villain in the malaria story, William 
Crawford Gorgas descended on Havana, which had just 
been taken by United States expeditionary forces. This 
energetic Army medical officer knocked down a malaria 
rate of 909 per thousand to 19. 

When Theodore Roosevelt decided to go ahead with 
the Panama Canal project, Gorgas was given complete 
control over sanitation. It was a thankless job. In eight 
years French engineers trying to build the canal had 
thrown away 50,000 lives and $200,000,000. Gorgas 
found the Canal Zone a wilderness of ponds, marshes, 
swamps, standing water—all places where the anopheles 
thrived. Organizing an efficient corps of sanitary in- 
spectors, he smashed yellow fever in the course of two 
years with hardly less spectacular results against malaria. 
In mid-1906, malaria incidence was computed at 1,263 
cases per thousand men. Seven years later, hospitaliza- 
tions of canal workers for malaria were down to 76 per 
thousand. It is calculated that Gorgas’ work saved 71,000 
lives, 39.5 million man-days of illness, and $80,000,000. 
“There is nothing to match the work of Gorgas in the 
history of human achievement.” wrote the eminent medi- 
cal historian, Sir William Osler. 

Gorgas set the pattern. For the next forty years, the 
malaria campaign was to move along several not always 
effective fronts. Permanent malaria control consisted 
of smashing up the mosquitoes’ breeding places. Slug- 
gish rivers were rechannelled: swamps were filled; where- 
ever water was lethargic, it was made to move fast. 

This type of malaria control has been used recently 
in Managua, Nicaragua (1942) and Chimbote, Peru 
(1944). The Managua project gives some idea of the 
tremendous engineering and earth-moving job involved. 
The main malaria hazard was the intermontane Lake 
Managua. After eleven years of hard work based on 
international cooperation, the lake’s exposed beach was 
drained. Two miles of sub-surface, open-jointed drains 
were run into paved canals for groundwater drainage. 
On the other side of the lake, two miles of channel were 
regraded with three rubble-masonry drops. Another 
malaria-breeding problem was solved by building a 
13.800 foot trapezoidal ditch to drain storm waters into 
Lake Managua from an even worse source of pestilence. 

In certain types of terrain, these challenging engineer- 
ing projects may be the ideal solution. They are per- 
manent unless, of course, the new channels silt up. They 
may bring as a by-product fertile land reclaimed from 
swamp. But in many regions they are economically im- 
possible. The seasonally inundated areas of the Amazon 
Basin can never be drained; irrigated agriculture on re- 
claimed land requires slow-moving channels of sweet 
water. There are regions in which the cost of drainage 
is utterly disproportionate to potential productivity. 

Sometimes the mosquito population can be kept down 
by weekly spraying of breeding areas with Paris green 
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and other chemicals. The other pre-DDT approach was 
to drug the people and forget about the mosquito larvae. 
Until very recently, this was simply a matter of quinine 
therapy. But World War II stepped up chemical re- 
search on anti-malarials. German laboratories prepared 
for war-autarchy; then, after the Japanese sweep into 
the great cinchona-producing Dutch East Indian _pos- 
sessions, England and the United States entered the race 
for new synthetic drugs that would enable desert and 
jungle fighters to stay in combat in malarial areas. 

After its discovery by a Strasbourg chemist called 
Zeidler in 1874, DDT was promptly ignored. Then, 
under the impetus of World War II, it was used exten- 
sively in the armed forces as a bug killer. By 1946, sup- 
plies of DDT began to percolate down to civilian proj- 
ects. From the outset, the results in the fight against 
malaria were spectacular. 

Obviously a mature anopheles on the wing represents 
one of the hardest conceivable targets for any marksman, 
even when armed with the DDT bullet. But the malarial 
mosquito rests and feeds. Although the habits of the 
different species vary, the preponderant behavior pattern 
of the more dangerous varieties is to gorge on human 
blood in the shade and comparative cool of house in- 
teriors. 

This is the time and place for the kill. While DDT is 
sometimes used to destroy breeding areas, more often 
it is sprayed on the interior walls of buildings. If all 
potential anopheles mothers are destroyed, sooner or 
later there will be no larvae. The DDT cure, therefore, 
can be permanent. If all houses are sprayed, all man- 
eating anopheles must die, except for the minority which 
feeds out of doors. To survive, the parasite must move 
endlessly from mosquito to man and back again. Thus 
the chain of infection can be broken. 

DDT preparation has demonstrated unique potency as 
a mosquito killer when applied as a clinging wet spray. 
In Italy, for example, one yearly application has proved 
to be sufficient protection, even though mosquitoes breed 
nine months out of the year. 

Dr. Carlos Alberto Alvarado, director of Argentina’s 
battle against malaria and other tropical diseases, points 
out that DDT has revolutionized the strategy of the cam- 
paign. Instead of the gigantic task of destroying all 
potential mosquito breeding grounds, the emphasis has 
been narrowed to killing infected adults as they enter 
houses to strike. The costs of a malaria program used to 
depend on terrain and topography. It was a question of 
the amount of spraying and drainage needed to put all 
stagnant water within the mosquito flight-radius of the 
human population into motion, or destroy it as a larval 
culture medium. Interior use of DDT means not only 
lower, but uniform costs—so much per head of popula- 
tion. Of course there are variables: texture of wall sur- 
faces, dwelling area per person, cost of training spray 
crews, cost of transporting equipment to the theater of 
action. But these are inconsequential. The important 
thing is that today there is no place in the world about 
which we can complacently say that the inhabitants are 

(Continued on page 28) 


Malaria control channel drains Chimbote, Peru, 
lagoon where mosquitoes bred 


Drainage to eliminate mosquitoes: Above: at Aux Cayes, 
Haiti; Below, combined with cattle-watering place: 
at San Miguel, El Salvador 
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THE 
OTHER 
SIDE 
OF 
THE 
MOUNTAINS 


Scott Seegers 


AS THE SHINING transport plane from Bogota roared 
out of a cleft valley of the Andes and circled over the 
red roofs of Villavicencio, the blonde girl by the win- 
dow looked out across the llanos and gasped. For a long 
moment her gaze searched the distance for something to 
break the flat line of the horizon. She turned back to 
the tall, tanned man beside her. “There’s so much of it!” 
she said, half in protest. “Yeah,” said the man softly, 
“just like Texas.” 

The introduction to the llanos of Colombia is dramatic, 
whether one goes by land or air. From Bogota, a breath- 
less 8,500 feet above sea level, the road labors upward to 
top the crests of the Andes that surround the city like 
the rim of a cup. Once over the edge, the narrow track 
plunges downward toward the east, writhing through 
broken canyons, clinging to sheer walls of rock, pausing 
now and then to become the main—and only—street of 
a small settlement wedged into an Andean abyss. For 
hours after leaving Bogota, the only horizon is almost 
straight overhead, the ragged profile of mountains against 
the sky. The view ahead and behind is shut off by the 
walls of the twisting valley. 

Without warning, the auto threads its way around a 
hairpin curve and stops. The eyes, accustomed to a view 
blocked on every side, suddenly have spread before them 
the limitless plains, the horizon lost in the blue infinity of 
space. The startled senses recoil, and the gaze comes 
swiftly back and rests for a moment on the red-tile patch- 
work of Villavicencio’s roofs, only a few hundred yards 
below. Then, prepared, the eyes lift again and take in 
the llanos a little at a time. 

It is much the same by air, except that where the auto 
or truck takes hours, the plane drops along the craggy 
valleys for only 45 minutes before setting down at Apiay, 
the airport at Villavicencio. 


Andes rise sharply behind Villavicencio 
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The llanos are a unique region, a never-never land 
hidden between the Andes and the Orinoco-Amazon 
basin, but a part of neither. Geologists say that aeons ago 
these 290,000 square miles of plains and low hills were 
the bottom of an inland sea, which covered most of the 
center of South America and beat against the towering 
Andes to the west. The waters fell, or the land rose and 
dried out under the furious sun. Air-breathing animals 
replaced the shellfish and great prehistoric sharks. Then 
the newcomer, man, appeared in small bands which lived 
and hunted in the forested edges of the plains and along 
the slow watercourses. Life was pretty simple for several 
thousand years, and then in 1535, the age of steel and 
conquest arrived in the mosquito-bitten person of Diego 
de Ordaz, a captain under Cortez. Ordaz came up the 
Orinoco and into the Meta, the biggest river in the 
llanos. The original llaneros were not impressed. From 
ambush, one of them let fly a long arrow tipped with a 
sliver of black palm, which impaled Ordaz as neatly and 
lethally as any shining Toledo blade could have done. 

The next couple of centuries didn’t see much change 
in the llanos; a few more Spaniards and a few Germans 
made incredible treks across the plains, some coming up 
the Orinoco, others picking their gold-hungry way down 
the Andes. None found the gold and jewels with which 
the self-starting Spanish legends besprinkled every un- 
known region of the New World. All suffered terrible 
hardships. Some got back to their starting points, others 
left their bones in the llanos. 

A few hardy souls built a mission and trading post 
where the llanos meet the Andes, in an angle like that 
of a floor meeting a wall. This was Villavicencio. 

Chief among those who came and survived were the 
Jesuits, those austere, black-robed Spaniards who came 
not for gold, but to establish a spiritual empire in the 
most savage wildernesses of the New World. Most of 
them came up the Orinoco and into the rivers of the 
llanos. They built missions, baptized the Indians, and put 
them to work on experimental crops. These, if successful, 
would turn the Indians from nomadic hunters to farmers. 
A man tied to his fields is more dependable and can feed 
more mouths than the one whose family depends on what 
he shoots in the forest. Among the Jesuit crops was 
chocolate, the exotic bean which brought fantastic prices 
in European capitals. The indomitable Jesuits even 
built a road, a narrow track that began at Villavicencio 
and spanned the whole 500-mile width of the llanos to 
Puerto Carreno, on the Orinoco. 

For a century or so, the Jesuit enterprises flourished, 
and then the llanos swallowed them. Of their great 
dreams and titanic efforts today there remain only two 
reminders. There are small groves of wild chocolate trees 
here and there in the surrounding forest. These still 
bear their annual crop, which is harvested by the birds 
and wild pigs. The other reminder is the road, which, 
more than three centuries after it was built, was reopened 
by President Alfonso Lépez in 1938. 

The llanos became horse-and-cattle country. The cattle, 
branded and turned loose on the plains, survived the 
floods and droughts, dodged the alligators and fought 


Range cattle, panicked by low-flying plane, 
splash through pond to escape 


Twisting ribbon of road leads over Andean 
peaks to Villavicencio 
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Young llaneros find shelter from Villavicencio sun 
in park across from church 
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Corralled in 
will soon start long trek to Bogota 


off the marauding jaguars, and turned into a self-reliant 
breed of which thousands each year were driven up to 
Bogota to be sold for meat and hides. The llanos whittled 
down the descendants of the Spanish horses until they 
were tough and quick enough to fit the region’s implac- 
able standards. The men who rode the horses and owned 
the cattle had to be as tough as their animals. The 
llanero reduced life to the elements of survival, and liked 
it that way. If Heaven granted a man a good horse and 
a good lance, he'd take care of the rest himself, accord- 
ing to a brief but famous verse that encompassed the 
llanero philosophy: 

“Dichoso aquel que aicunza 

Como iico don del cielo 

Para defender su suelo 

Buen caballo y buena lanza.” 

The llanero lancer proved his mettle in more than 
song: in the war against Spain, Venezuelan Jlaneros pro- 
vided the unique military spectacle of a naval engagement 
won by cavalry. Under the revolutionary General Paez, 
300 llaneros attacked a Spanish flotilla lying at anchor 
in the Apure, a tributary of the Orinoco. Carrying their 
long lances like flagpoles, they swam their horses across 
the river, swarmed aboard the warships, routed the 
thunderstruck Spaniards, and captured the ships. 

Llaneros also provided the backbone for Bolivar’s 
victorious comeback against the Spaniards. At the head 
of a dust-covered column, the Liberator crossed the whole 
burning width of the plains and struggled up the eastern 
side of the Andes to Boyaca, where he and his llaneros 
mopped up their erstwhile rulers. 

While the remote outside world made progress, life in 
the llanos remained simple, geared to the slow pace of 
the cattle drives. When an hacendado had a sufficient 
number of beeves, he would round them up and drive 
them up to Sogamoso, in Boyaca. There the cattle would 
rest and the cowboys paint the town for a few days 
before tackling the road to Bogota, where the animals 
were sold. The drives took anywhere from a few days 
to weeks, depending on the starting point. Today most 
of the cattle come through Villavicencio, and a drive 


In Villavicencio window-shopping, 
everything else, is done on horseback 


like al most 


Spurs llanero style—strapped to bare heel 


from Arauca, on the Venezuelan border, takes a long 
month in the saddle. 

Some men prospered in the Uanos, and built great 
houses, which they filled with every luxury. They paid 
their men in gold, because the llanero mistrusted the 
flimsy quality of paper money. Tales of those who struck 
it rich, and the roistering llanero in town, flinging his 
gold around in bars and gambling houses, gave rise to 
a whole new set of legends about the Ilanos. “Go to the 
llanos and get rich, young man” was the gist of it. Some 
went, many died and were forgotten. A few did get rich, 
and these added to the legend. 

Others found in the lawless region refuge from the 
police or from political persecution. Still others tried to 
bury in the vastness of the plains the memory of an 
unhappy love affair. One of Colombia’s greatest novels, 
Rivera’s La V ordgine, was based on such a case. 

The llanos became an obsession to Colombians from 
other parts of the country. There was a separate set of 
legends for each man’s desires, and any one of the tales 
would fit the most extravagant dreams. But few actually 
went down the tortuous Andean trail, and the Illanos 
remained practically terra incognita. 

It was so little known that some seventy years ago, 
when there was trouble with the Indians, the government 
in Bogota had to go back to the notes of the missionary 
Father Juan Rivero, written 150 years earlier, for in- 
formation about the /lanos Indians. 

Other settlements were founded, but Villavicencio re- 
mained the biggest, busiest town in the region. This 
metropolis grew so slowly that as late as 1910, only 
3,000 people lived there. 

The rate of growth stepped up after President Lépez 
had the trail from Villavicencio to Bogota graded and 
widened so that automobiles and trucks could creep 
cautiously down the mountainsides to Villavicencio. But 
motor traffic touched only the edge of the vast plains. 
The rest dozed happily in the 17th century. Then, only 
about a dozen years ago, the airplane jerked the llanos 
bodily into the Machine Age. The first planes were 
lumbering Ford tri-motors and Fokkers, which would 
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Avianca has brought twentieth century to 
Colombian llanos 


land anywhere the grass was cut short. Sometimes, if 
the ground was too soft for a takeoff, the pilots would 
spread two lines of stiff, dried cowhides in front of the 
plane for a runway. They flew without radio and with- 
out a schedule. Today the planes are the shining DC-3s 
of Avianca, a subsidiary of Pan American Airways, and 
they blanket the whole llanos for hundreds of miles east, 
north, and south of Villavicencio with a network of 
scheduled runs. In addition, two local companies operate 
out of Villavicencio, flying anything anywhere in the 
llanos. 

The llanos run is not the starchy, upholstered opera- 
tion of the metropolitan passenger routes. The pilot gets 
used to buzzing landing fields two or three times in order 
to chase away the grazing cattle before coming in for a 
landing. The low-flying pilot sees herds of deer, sluggish 
family groups of capybara—the world’s largest rodent— 
white and blue herons by the million, and thousands of 
flaming scarlet guara, with long, curved beaks. Along 
the rivers, alligators waddle off their sandbars at the 
plane’s approach, and once in a great while one may see 
a big, spotted jaguar slink into the brush, or a twelve- 
foot boa constrictor on some sinuous errand. There are 
smaller cats, such as the ocelot. There are a dozen varie- 
ties of monkey and the timid, lumbering tapir which 
browses in the rivers at night. There are fearsome-look- 
ing but harmless and delicious lizards four feet long, 
called iguanas; pumas, anteaters, the tayra, which is 
like a grey-headed mink; and the easily-tamed coati- 
mundi, an engaging second cousin of the raccoon. Nor 
are all the animals outside the plane. Once my seat-mate 
cradled an inquisitive monkey in his arms; another 
wrestled during the whole flight with two young goats on 
a tether. “Please excuse the nuisance, senor,” he begged 
with a smile. “But I do not feel too easy in an airplane, 
and my little cabritos keep my mind off the altitude.” On 
another trip the man beside me carried a young spotted 
fawn quietly in his arms. They both stared out the 
window with the same intentness at the flat landscape 
sweeping beneath. The llanos passenger also finds him- 
self sharing space with cargos of raw rubber, bales of 


At remote Tame, plane is met by oxcart 


wild animal skins, construction machinery, and drums 
of gasoline. 

The past decade has been one of furious expansion in 
the llanos. People from other parts of Colombia moved 
in and bought land or started businesses. Then a few 
curious bogotanos deserted their favorite book store or 
coffee shop long enough to fly down for a quick look at 
this savage Eden which had crept into the coffee shop 
conversations. They returned to make friends, to hunt 
and fish and to buy haciendas of their own. 

One Bogota advertising man, as solemn of mien as the 
average dweller in the capital’s chill altitude, grew ani- 
mated as he told me about his hacienda in the llanos. “I 
used to think of Bogota as all the world,” he said, waving 
his hand at gray cliffs that shut the city in. “But now, 
you know, Bogota is just the place where I have to work 
between week ends in the llanos.” 

Ex-President Alfonso Lépez is also an enthusiastic 
owner of an hacienda in the llanos, and spends every 
possible moment supervising improvements to his land 
and cattle. Llanero ranching is far more than a pastime. 
It seems in the process of becoming big business. A 
syndicate of Bogota bankers and financiers has purchased 
a number of haciendas, and the last time I was there, 
was seriously discussing acquisition of several others. 

Whether ar. hacienda starts out as a business or a 
hobby, it almost invariably turns into the latter, and 
then into a passion. One of the bankers mentioned 
above was planning to retire from business and 
devote all his time to being a llanero. “I’ve been banking 
about thirty years now. That’s about enough. This is 
growing country, and I like the people and I like the 
life.” He looked out over the horizon. “And don’t think 
an hacienda can’t be just as profitable as banking either. 
A well-run place down here, with a good water supply 
and some care taken of your cattle will make a man all 
the money he needs.” 

Acquisition of a piece of this beloved land is both 
cheap and simple. Eager to settle the llanos, the Co- 
lombian Government will give every new settler 2,500 

(Continued on page 30) 


Passenger and fawn get off at Arauca 
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Nationalism’s constructive contribution to cultural life: noted Mexican engraver Leopoldo Méndez at work on poster honoring 


his country’s fighter squadron that fought the Japs in the Philippines 


Why 


Jorge Basadre 


“WHAT AN IMPRESSIVE GROUP! And yet it all reminds me of the streaks of red, blue, yellow, 
green, and white with which the redskins painted themselves before their war dances.” This 
comment was made a few months ago by an eminent European visitor to the Pan American 
Union as he gazed at the flags of our republics on display in the Hall of Heroes. 


The remark stuck in my memory, for I thought it 
basically unfair. Yet perhaps it does not represent an 
isolated opinion. It is probably just as well for us to 
recall from time to time that the American States were 
first conceived as an ideal that later was painfully put 
into practice. Perhaps it is fitting to repeat that the 
good and brave men who designed the flags only wanted 
to build, under their protection, a free, healthy, and clean 
home for their children and their children’s children. 


In our day, for the second time in a quarter century, 
an effort is being made to assemble all the States of the 
world into one great common organization. At the same 
time, with ever greater frequency we see private organ- 
izations, more or less idealistic pathfinders, drawing up 
and publicizing plans for a single world government. 
This, then, is a period of development for the global 
or universal idea. Paradoxically, on the other hand, 
never have there been so many national States as now. 
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Our generation has watched several take shape in the 
feverish heat of deep popular longings out of the hitherto 
subjugated areas of Asia. And in the Near East we 
have seen the star of Israel light up to shine for millions 
of people throughout the world. 

Where does America stand in the midst of these seeth- 
ing currents of universalism and nationalism? 

The territory of the United States is not tattooed with 
the divergent lines of disputed borders. By contrast, Latin 
America shows these marks very clearly, and has some- 
times even drawn them in blood. Yet there is nothing 
mysterious or inexplicable in this difference. 

Unlike the American provinces of the Spanish Empire, 
the English colonies in North America had no mountain 
ranges, deserts, or jungles to separate them one from 
another. Originally they occupied a relatively small ter- 
ritory. At the same time, they lacked the strong organ- 
ization and power that the machinery of the State ac- 
quired in Spanish America from the very beginning of 
the colonial period. Winning independence cost only 
six years in the North, fourteen in the South. Moreover, 
well into the nineteenth century, the United States was 
still living under the influence of the “frontier.” It was 
preoccupied with developing sources of wealth during a 
capitalistic expansion that called for close ties between 
the various regions, not isolation. The Civil War was as 
much a war between the North that abolished slavery 
and the South that was against abolition as a conflict 
between the Unionist North and the Separatist South. 
In it the North symbolized fully developed industrialism 
while the South stood for an agrarian, pre-capitalistic, 
isolation economy. This agrarian economy was destined to 
perish in the United States, but it still lingers in the 
southern part of the hemisphere. 

Finally, the development of means of communication— 
far easier in the North of the hemisphere—under the 
aegis of U.S. national unity linked raw materials with 
industry, production with markets. By contrast, there 
was scarcely any trade among the States of disunited 
America. Each exported its raw materials and depended 
on foreign sources for capital and articles of commerce, 
a factor that helped to isolate them further. 

So the men and women of Latin America are faced 
with this irrefutable fact: their entire lives are condi- 
tioned by a diversity of nationalities. In other words, 
they can take collective action only by working through 
the framework of independent States. This has led to 
civil wars in America, border quarrels, passionate dis- 
putes, mutual suspicion. On the other hand, the very 
existence of nations in Latin America has produced and 
continues to produce useful ideals and effective action. 

National feeling in this continent has provided a 
potent antidote to two intellectual and spiritual currents 
that could otherwise have dismal consequences: sectional- 
ism and absenteeism. 

Sectionalism has its literary, ideological, political, and 
social aspects, expressed through a disproportionate 
exaltation of the local or regional life, at times with 
curious racial preoccupations. The extremely important 
factor of distance, together with many geographical con- 


Formidable Andes, one of many geographic barriers dividing 
Latin American nations 


trasts and a great diversity of races in some areas of 
Latin America, has often led to conflict between the 
capital and one or more rival cities, or to a struggle be- 
tween coastal and mountain provinces, between Indians 
and whites, mestizos and Indians, Negroes and mulattoes. 
The spirit of national unity has softened the virulence of 
these antagonisms by spreading a healthy feeling of 
integration and, when necessary, by quieting internal 
discord through substituting the idea of service toward 
a common goal. 


GUIDO 


Facade of Jesuit church at Arequipa, Peru, reflects native Indian 
influence on colonial Spanish architecture 
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A static interpretation of Latin American life empha- 
sizes the sectionalist point of view. This is both useful 
and pleasing to certain radicals and extremists, but some 
U.S. authors are quick to support the same interpreta- 
tion without noticing their strange bedfellows. What 
these authors try to say over and over again is that in 
Latin America the rich and the poor, the city and the 
country, the highland and coastal populations, Indians 
and whites, mestizos and mulattoes, live a parallel or 
stratified existence. It is as if they were “bicolored” 
or “tricolored” social layer-cakes, without any admixture 
between the layers, which are portrayed as antagonistic. 

A dynamic concept of Latin American life, on the con- 
trary, takes into account the existence of ties and mutual 
influences between social classes, races, and regions. It 


Military parades are a familiar sign of nationalism: Mexican 
soldiers on way back to barracks trail streamers dropped 
by enthusiastic spectators 


is also aware that this blending tends to increase 
gradually so that there is no absolute divorce between 
the mountains and the plains, thanks to modern com- 
munications, and that the growth of the cities is largely 
the result of a population displaced from villages and 
fields. In other words—to use the language invented 
by modern social anthropology—if we apply the criterion 


‘of historical perspective, what we find in an increasing 


proportion in each Latin American country is not co- 
cultures, or separate human groups living in the same 
total territory and definitely foreign to each other. In- 
stead there is an acculturation, or a gradual, sometimes 
painful penetration by simultaneous influences of dif- 
ferent cultures already tending toward integration. 

In another direction, the national point of view in 
Latin America has and still can offset absenteeism, the 
egoistic escapist attitudes that evade civic obligations 
and responsibilities. Thus patriotism not only helps to 
widen the horizons of those whose capacity for affection 
ends with the hill they gaze on every day, but it also 
prevents the bustle and confusion of the world metro- 
polis from drying up the roots of human instincts. 
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Cool, comfortable outfit of the Uruguayan gaucho, one of 
colorful Latin American costumes that are an agreeable 
expression of nationalism 


Sectionalist negation is marked by the protest or re- 
bellion of groups or individuals with an_ inferiority 
complex. But the absenteeist negation derives from a 
superiority complex. Europe’s traditional attraction 
(symbolized by Paris for many intellectuals and by Ma- 
drid for certain aristocrats) and the contrast between 
the refinements of modern life and certain aspects of 
Latin American reality has sometimes led to a complete 
break with the homeland. While certain works represent- 
ing local color, nativist, proletarian, or social writing 
express the sectionalist point of view, Latin American 
literature has not lacked its psychological books that try 
to paint the tragedy of absenteeism. For example, there 
is the group of novels that tells the story of expatriates 
and renegades of the “Left Bank” of Paris who were 
unable to adapt themselves to their native environment: 
Los Transplantados (The Transplanted Ones), by the 
Chilean Blest Gana in the last century; /dolos Rotos 
(Broken Idols), by Venezuela’s Manuel Diaz Rodriguez 
at the beginning of this century; and the Brazilian Graca 
Aranha’s Canaan. 

Actually, part of Latin America’s literature has tradi- 
tionally revolved around the two poles of provincialism 

(Continued on page 39) 


Sectionalism comes out in indigenous fiestas and 
customs typical of geographic regions 
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Beauty plus utility: El Silencio, the capital’s big, modern housing project 


Francis Violich 


I TOOK THE FIRST STREET leading straight up the hill from the center of Caracas. Above, the steep 
slopes rose to the heights of the peak, El Avila, shrouded with its afternoon wisp of cloud; below, 
the modern city basked in warm sunshine like a day in late spring. The street crossed a bridge 
over a deep quebrada, one of the many green canyons slicing into the city. Beyond the lush growth 


stood the Panteén, tomb of Simon Bolivar. 


The street turned, and the rigid gridiron pattern of 
old Caracas was gone. From then on winding streets 
took me high above the city to the edge of yet another 
quebrada spanned by a bridge. This was the neighbor- 
hood called El Retiro. I stood in the shade looking down 
the length of the quebrada below, sprinkled with make- 
shift shacks and shanties. Several inquisitive youngsters 
gathered at my heels. One older boy asked what I was 
doing away up there on the hills. He was about ten— 
fair-skinned, brown-eyed, and bright. 


“Tell me your name,” I bargained, “and I'll tell you 
what I’m up to.” 

“I’m called Juanito, senor; now tell me.” 

“Well, chico, I’m just interested in seeing what kind 
of houses you folks live in here in El Retiro.” 

Another lad chirped up, “Muy bien, if you want to see 
how we live, just step over here and we'll show you some 
nice houses.” 

“What do you call yourself?” This boy was about 
seven, a little on the dark side, holding by the hand his 
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Rural Venezuelans will get their share of the country’s 
rebuilding program 
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Quebrada shacks are on the way out under Caracas’ new 
city-planning scheme 
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Large families of Juanito and Paco live in homes like these 


small brother who wore no pants. 

“Me? I’m Paco.” 

Juanito and Paco enthusiastically pulled me to the 
other side of the bridge looking up toward the narrow 
end of the quebrada. About twenty-five shacks were 
squeezed between the overhanging cliff and the drainage 
channel below. The boys jabbered on, telling me that 
they had just been built during the past months. One— 
fashioned entirely of cardboard from boxes that once 
housed U.S.-manufactured refrigerators, radios, and 
processed foods—was as enchanting to them as a ginger- 
bread house. Stones and boards lay on the roof to hold 
the crude material in place, and there was one neatly-cut 
window. Inside a gay party was under way to celebrate 
completion of this strange by-product of modern tech- 
nology. In the half-light, a boy of about six years pranced 
about in naked sprightliness as five or six men soberly 
beat out a compulsive rhythm with maracas and guitars. 

My guides took me over the ridge to a second quebrada. 
This was even larger. Down in the bottom and straggling 
up the sides I saw literally thousands of: little shacks 
and shanties—ranchos, all—few of them as prim and 
smug as the freshly built cardboard house. Narrow 
walks and long steps linked the valiant little houses and 
formed a vertical circulation system for their sturdy 
occupants. 

We stopped at one vantage point overlooking the scene. 
The boys confided in me about their homes. One lived 
with his family of seven in two rooms. Another lived in 
two rooms with a family of ten; he slept on a mat on 
the floor with his brother; mother, father, and baby 
sister occupied the only bed, and grandma and his sister 
had chinchorros or hammocks in the next room. Juanito 
proudly boasted of the thirteen in his family who got 
along with three rooms—not very well, he admitted, but 
they got along. 

One of the boys had been living in the area for seven 
years. His family had come from an older part of the 
city when rents rose with increased land values, and 
they were forced to move on to this squatters’ land, 
municipally owned. There they built their little house. 
Another boy had the same story to tell. A third had 
arrived the year before from Cumana—his father had 
heard of the building boom in Caracas and came for 
work. 

Presently, Juanito, Paco, and the rest made _ their 
despedida—*so long’—to me, and I continued my ex- 
ploratory tour to the bottom of the quebrada. Then on 
into Caracas. 

Here, after intervals of gorgeous, park-like areas, I 
found shacks built along the very edge of this ditch 
of stagnant water—source of the well-known mayo, the 
diarrhea that comes in the month of May when the heavy 
rains wash down the quebradas with all their filth, con- 
taminating the water supply of the whole city. 

I finally left the quebrada and on a nearby street 
looked into a typical casa de vecindad—the urban type 


of tenement slum—no different from the conventillo of ; 


Chile and Argentina. Twenty doors marked twenty 
dwellings, ten on each side of a court about twelve feet 


“Ranchos” or shanties hug Caracas hillsides 
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wide. But I was embarrassed to stare at an afternoon 
party in progress. The young people, cleaned up for the 
occasion, were merrily dancing to the radio as mothers 
watched from the doorways of the crowded dwellings. 

And now I was in the heart of Caracas. The city seems 
very much like a bombed-out Cologne or Coventry, being 
rebuilt on an enormous scale. In contrast to the que- 
bradas, modern construction is going on everywhere. In 
one block near the Plaza Bolivar where Caracas was 
founded way back in 1567, construction firms are digging 
into the ancient earth to plant the roots of concrete and 
steel buildings. One, completed by a U.S. construction 
firm, grows eleven stories into the blue Andean sky. 
Down the street a new hotel has been finished and 
another building was being freshly stuccoed while a 
dozen workmen on scaffolding hammered away to give a 
stone effect. The men wore rags and undoubtedly lived 
in one-room shanties in the quebradas along with their 
families of six or eight. One might have been Paco’s 
father, or Juanito’s uncle. 

A few blocks further on a workman stood on the re- 
mains of a 200-year-old building, picking at the soft 
brick of what was once a serene dwelling of an old Ca- 
racas family. The red dust sifted down into the eyes 
of fifteen people staring entranced at the greedy move- 
ments of a steam shovel eating out the earth of the ex- 
cavated portion. Next door was a fine old colonial build- 
ing—once a home, then a bank—awaiting another fate 
certain to come in due time. The modern age with its 
tall buildings, narrow streets, noise, and confusion in- 
vades Caracas, while the quebradas teem with slums. 

A few blocks beyond, the confusion of downtown Ca- 
racas suddenly melted away as I entered El Silencio, the 
big apartment house project built by the government 
housing agency on the site of one of the city’s worst 
slums. There you walk along broad streets, view har- 
monious facades. Were we to extend this tour, we would 
go down the valley and up the grade to see the Hotel 
Avila, perched on the mountain slope beyond the que- 
bradas overlooking the city, one of the most modern 
pieces of hotel architecture in Latin America. We could 
drive out to other former sugar-cane fields where nine 
major haciendas once covered the green valleys and the 
surrounding mountains. Today these are subdivided 
into luxurious residential communities like La Florida, 
the Country Club, Altamira, and others that rival Beverly 
Hills or Palos Verdes in Los Angeles. We could drive 
over to the older subdivision, El Paraiso, and beyond 
to the one remaining hacienda—La Vega, with its typical 
old Spanish colonial mansion of some eighty rooms and 
hundreds of varieties of orchids. 

This, then, is the picture of Caracas. How did this 
jig-saw puzzle—so full of contrasting elements—fail to 
be put together properly? To understand the problem 
behind the picture—building boom plus housing short- 
age—we must go back to Gomez, the man who, though 
he could hardly read or write, ran Venezuela single- 
handed for some twenty-seven years. He despised 
Caracas—and the caraquenos returned the hatred. So he 
endeavored to build up nearby Maracay as the center of 


New brick houses are far cry from patchwork 
ranchos of the quebradas 


low-cost homes 


Spacious inner courtyard of El Silencio makes 
fine playground 


Would-be matador practicing his passes in front of 
Venezuelan workers’ housing project 
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Little tenants of El Silencio safely enjoy a world-wide 
pastime 


Narrow streets, where some children have to play, will be 
widened as part of Caracas’ face lifting 


From modern apartments in the foreground, Caracas stretches 
back to rancho-spotted slopes 


the country. There he built boulevards, public buildings, 
and the famed Hotel Jardin, a Moorish palace even more 
unrelated to the cultural and economic background of 
the country than the Hotel Avila today. On Gomez’ death 
in 1935, Caracas began to make up for lost time and the 
government spent around $25,000,000 annually for sev- 
eral years laying sewers, building aqueducts, paving 
streets, building bridges, extending new highways, con- 
structing schools and hospitals. 

Then the workers came in increasing numbers. They 
began filling the quebradas with their little ranchos on 
public land given by the city in an effort to help these 
people to help themselves. The city didn’t realize that in 
ten years the slums would be a permanent institution. 

In 1934 Caracas was putting up 60 buildings a year; 
in 1939, 1,800 a year were going up. Wages doubled and 
tripled. Up to 1940 and °41, the emphasis was on in- 
dividual, high-priced residences, located in luxurious 
subdivisions. During the war this trend continued. At 
the same time, emphasis turned to office buildings or new 
apartments and hotels. Throughout all of this period 
there was practically no building for the lower and 
middle income groups. The shacks and tenements con- 
tinued to thrive. 

So in spite of all this new activity—in fact, because 
of it—Juanito and Paco live on the hills and down in 
the quebradas along with some 40,000 others. An addi- 
tional 20,000 caraquenos are crammed into the tenements 
sprinkled about the older portions of the city. Accord- 
ing to a special Housing Commission of the National 
Constituent Assembly, which reported its findings in 
1947, that means there are 12,000 houses of the very 
lowest grade that should be replaced as soon as possible 
to rehouse 60,000 of the 300,000 people in the city. And 
this in the capital of one of the richest petroleum coun- 
tries in the world. 

Look at the 1941 Census for the Federal District, which 
includes Caracas and suburbs: of the 54,000 dwellings 
in the area, almost a fourth are ranchos; 13,000 have 
roofs of straw; 11,000 have earth floors; 22,000 have 
no toilets at all or use simple latrines: in 24,000—almost 
half—water must be carried to the house. Although the 
1941 Census, the only accurate statistical information on 
housing, is now eight years old, the situation has not 
changed materially since then. 

These shocking conditions of urban decay and resur- 
gence side by side do not occur only in Caracas. As late as 
1947, Dr. Rafael Vegas Leon, Director of the Banco 
Obrero at that time, estimated conservatively that a total 
of 40,000 dwellings are urgently needed throughout the 
country to take care of only the most substandard cases 
in urban centers alone. 

In Maracaibo, for example, twenty-three per cent of 
the dwellings are adobe or wood huts. In Barquisimeto, 
center of the sugar-cane country and gateway to the high 
Andes, 46 per cent of the dwellings are ranchos. And in 
Barinas, a petroleum center, 88 per cent are ranchos. It 
is the same story in town after town in the interior of 
Venezuela, a beautiful and potentially bounteous country. 
A resumé of the 1941 Census provides an overall pic- 
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ture of the housing situation in the country as a whole. 
The number of ranchos comes to the shocking total of 
60.7 per cent of all dwellings in the country, housing 
about two and a half million people. Of the 266,500 cases 
of contagious diseases recorded in 1944 by the Vital 
Statistics Division of the Ministry of Health and Social 
Assistance, the majority can be traced to inadequate 
housing and community facilities. High among these are 
tuberculosis, pneumonia, and intestinal diseases. 

But now consider what is being done about the situa- 
tion. To advance construction of housing, the govern- 
ment is making maximum use of the resources and past 
experience of the Banco Obrero, a publicly financed bank 
established in 1927 to make loans to private individuals 
for home construction. No less than 40,000 dwellings 
have been scheduled for direct construction by the 
Banco, to be built throughout the country—not just in 
the capital—during the next ten years. Though Caracas 
needs many more than this, as we have seen, the Banco’s 
policy is to decentralize the program as much as possible 
to encourage more workers to stay in the various state 
capitals. This will serve two purposes: it will relieve 
the pressure on Caracas, and help toward the general 
development of urban subcenters. 

In November 1947, the Banco announced that it would 
build 3,700 low-cost dwellings for agricultural and in- 
dustrial workers under its 1947-48 program. This fig- 
ure brought to 11,698 the total workers’ dwellings built 
or to be built in 1946, 1947, and 1948. During the fis- 
cal year 1946-1947, 5,134 low-cost dwellings were com- 
pleted and turned over to their occupants. 

One thousand dwellings have been built in Maracaibo 
in a self-contained community project, with its own play- 
grounds, schools, shopping center. Towns like Maturin, 
Valencia, Maracay, and others—where modern housing 
for low-income classes is a rarity—are being supplied 
with groups of from 50 to 200 homes planned in neigh- 
borhood units. Dwellings are simply and sensibly de- 
signed. Each house has a living room, two or three 
bedrooms, bath, kitchen, and dining space, porch, and 
garden. 

Tenants will have a choice of rent or purchase. The 
Banco’s policy is to encourage sale, and the tendency 
among Venezuelans is to own their own homes, even 
if it is a straw-roofed rancho. However, once purchased, 
the residence cannot be resold to another individual but 
must revert to the Banco at the original price paid. This 
procedure is designed to prevent inflation and specula- 
tion. 

The Banco has considerable experience behind it to 
tackle this program. During the past ten years the agency 
has built about 2,000 dwellings. Its most impressive piece 
of work—though not worker’s housing—is El Silencio, 
in Caracas, the big slum clearance project mentioned 
earlier. Through the nineteenth century this six-block 
area developed into one of the most congested in the city, 
swarming with liquor shops, rooming houses, tenements, 
and a thriving red light industry. At the time of demolli- 
tion, 465 cases of tuberculosis and 2,327 of venereal 


diseases were recorded. (Continued on page 40) 


New homes for old come complete with balconies 


Handsome fountains at El Silencio 
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Sugar field, royal palms, and to 


Ci2H,,0,, MEANS CALORIES and, sometimes, a terrible 
toothache. Chemically, it stands for sugar. And to 
Puerto Rico, as to her tropical competitors in cane 
growing, sugar means both a living and a headache. 

For Puerto Rico, the only large Caribbean island ac- 
quired in the Spanish-American War still retained by 
the United States, sugar is the main crop and the largest 
source of income. About 365,000 of its slightly over a 
million acres of cultivated land are planted to cane. A 
1945 estimate put 218,000 of a total labor force of 
675,000 in agriculture, with 126,000 of those employed 
in sugar raising. In 1948 the island shipped out 976,400 
short tons of the crystallized juice of nature’s most 


bacco share hillside near Trujillo Alto 


saccharine perennial grass, worth nearly $110,000,000, 
out of total shipments of island products amounting to 
$184,000,000. And this year’s crop will set an all-time 
production record of 1,277,000 tons. 

But this degree of dependence on a single crop sold 
in markets a thousand miles away means that the island’s 
whole economy can be quickly and dangerously affected 
by a change in New York prices or in the quotas assigned 
by the United States to the various producing regions, 
or by sudden scourges of blight or insect parasites. And 
any slice off the Puerto Rican sugar take means a slice 
off the already meager standard of living of the 3,435- 
square-mile island’s two million inhabitants. Both the 
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minimum wage rates established by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for producers to qualify for benefit payments and 
the actual rates agreed on by collective bargaining be- 
tween unions and employers are pegged to the New York 
price of raw sugar, so the workers’ take-home pay re- 
sponds to the market fluctuations every two weeks. 

In 1947, the last year for which world totals are avail- 
able, Puerto Rico ranked sixth in sugar production, with 
just over a million tons. Ahead of the island were India 
(6,250,000 tons of a low grade brown product known 
as gur), Cuba (six million tons), the U.S.S.R. (three 
million), the United States (1,900,000 tons of western 
beet sugar plus 420,000 tons of southern cane), and 
Brazil (1,600,000). Hawaii was close behind Puerto 
Rico, but Germany and France, which used to be right 
up in there with their beet production, and Java and the 
Philippines in cane, had not yet returned to anything 
like their pre-war standing. 

Since sugar is at the heart of Puerto Rico’s economy, 
it is deeply enmeshed in her political problems and dis- 
putes. In 1934-35, 59 farms holding 500 acres or more 
each—less than one per cent of the total number— 
produced 67 per cent of all the island’s sugar. A law 
passed by the U.S. Congress in 1900 and later made part 
of the Territory's Organic Act forbade the purchase or 
lease by corporations of land in excess of 500 acres. 
When, under the continuing demand for land reform, an 
island Attorney General began in 1938 to enforce the 
law, the sugar companies and small growers were right 
in the midst of the fray. And the Land Authority estab- 
lished in 1941 for redistribution of holdings finds a large 
part of its colonists engaged in sugar growing and has 
challenged the big companies by buying two sugar mills 
for public use. 

Sugar is closely tied in with the long-standing question 
of independence, statehood, or other political status for 
the island. As a U.S. territory, Puerto Rico can sell her 
sugar to the mainland without any import duties. Should 
the island try to go it alone without first reaching an 
agreement to cushion the shock of the tariff, her margin 
of advantage over foreign producers would rudely 
disappear. 

Saccharum officinarum, as the common species of the 
sweet grass is known, has a long history in the island. 
The first sugar cane, an Indian variety called Malabar, 
was introduced into Puerto Rico from Santo Domingo in 
1521. Just two years later, a horse-driven sugar mill was 
erected by Tomas de Castell6n at San German. The in- 
cipient industry was wiped out in 1615 by a hurricane, 
and it was slow to develop for a long time afterwards. 
But by the 1870's, with the effect of the U.S. Civil War 
and the elimination of import duties on agricultural 
machinery, production had climbed to around 90,000 
tons annually. New duties and storms cut it down again, 
but since 1901, when U.S. possession granted tariff-free 
entrance to the mainland market, the island industry has 
grown apace. This development was marked by concen- 
tration in the hands of a few large operators. 

Sugar is grown in Puerto Rico both on irrigated arid 
soils and in naturally humid areas. The same plants are 
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Trucks bring cane to Government-owned Cambalache Mill 
allowed to grow up each year for three to five years, 
until the yield falls off too much. New plantings are 
usually made in the fall, and the gran cultura cultivation 
system lets them grow for eighteen months before the 
first, and most productive, cutting. After that the crop 
is harvested every twelve months. The cutting season 
runs from January through June. Virtually all the cane 
is cut by hand, with machetes, but visions of the future 
involve mechanization to ‘ower costs, with better pay 
but fewer jobs for the teeming island population. 

The Land Authority, in ending huge corporate land 
holdings, was empowered to meet the objection that sub- 
division would mean loss of productive efficiency by 
establishing “proportional-profit farms” as well as oy, .er- 
operated tracts and subsistence plots for the agregados 
or rural squatters. 

The proportional-profit farm is a basic feature of the 
land reform. It is not subject to the 500-acre limit. A 
professional manager is put in charge, receiving a fixed 
percentage of the net profit, and the rest of the proceeds 
is divided among the workers according to time worked 
and wages received. The Land Authority, which pro- 
vides land and capital, gets up to three per cent of the 
gross income in return. These farms, and the independ- 
ent growers helped by the Authority, are not restricted 
to sugar growing, but it is still the largest item. Control- 
ling some 40,000 acres of cane land, the Authority is now 
the largest single grower. Only part of the Authority’s 
sugar can be milled at its two plants, the Cambalache 
and the smaller Plazuela sugar mills. 

An island law of May 12, 1942, put the manufacture, 
processing, and refining of sugar in Puerto Rico under 
the control of the Public Service Commission, giving that 
body power to fix rates and compensations. 

Most of the Territory’s sugar is shipped out as the 
grayish-brown raw product, in 250-pound jute bags, for 
processing in the East Coast refineries of the mainland 
United States. Of the 976,000 tons shipped in 1948, only 
100,000 tons were refined in the island. About another 
100,000 tons is processed in Puerto Rico for local con- 
sumption. Molasses, a syrup by-product of the manu- 
facture of raw sugar, is the basis of the island rum in- 
dustry, which may use up to 20,000,000 gallons in a 
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Big grinders squeeze sweet juice from the cane 


good year—but the industry is no longer enjoying the 
war-time boom. Bagasse, the fibrous, juiceless waste of 
the cane, can be used for cattle fodder, paper, fiberboard. 

The amount of sugar that may be sold to the United 
States is fixed on a quota basis. Puerto Rico’s basic al- 
lowance is 910,000 tons, approximately 126,000 tons of 
which may be refined, but with Philippine production at 
a low level and inadequacy of U.S. beet sources, Puerto 
Rico and Cuba have been granted shares in the unfilled 
quotas of other regions. The tariff advantage makes the 
U.S. market the most profitable one, so any sugar in 
excess of the final quota not consumed on the island is 
held over for mainland sale later. Island sugar produc- 
tion costs are high, beet producers demand subsidies and 
favors, and Cuban growers clamor for a larger quota for 
their country, the major supplier for the U.S. market. 
So there is always plenty of activity, rivalry, and politics 
in the sugar business. 

Like most of the world’s sugar islands, Puerto Rico 
has found that her own economic health and security re- 
quire more production of food locally, with greater crop 
diversification, and the island Government is also con- 
ducting a vigorous campaign to attract industries to the 
Territory. Sugar cannot be everything for Puerto Rico, 
but it will long be a vitally important crop.—G.C.C. 


And sugar goes to market 
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Montevideo gets first official 
glimpse of Artigas statue as 
Sra. de Mora whips off veil 


rag | 
FATHER DE THE INDEPENDENCE 


OF 
CITY OF MONTEVIDEO URUGUAY 
ITY OF MONTEVINED: MINHESO 


Montevideo 


Minnesota. that is... 


Mrs. OLor Larson sang the Uruguayan national anthem. A pretty, eighteen-year-old brunette 
named Ardys Nelson was crowned Fiesta Queen. And a thirteen-foot bronze statue of José Ger- 
vasio Artigas was unveiled on Main Street of Montevideo, Minnesota. 


Fiesta Days, Montevideo’s annual tribute to her name- 
sake 5,900 miles to the south, dates only from 1946, but 
it caps more than forty years of friendship. This year’s 
celebration was about the biggest ever. Number one at- 
traction was the statue of Uruguay’s national hero, gift 
of the people of the River Plate capital to the Minnesota 
town. Uruguayan schoolchildren had put their pennies 
together to help pay for it, and Montevideans had watched 


its progress breathlessly from the time it was carried 
aboard a Moore-McCormack liner until it reached the 
rail yards in town. They turned out at dawn the day it 
was set up on its granite pedestal in the main square. 
José A. Mora, Uruguayan Ambassador to the OAS, came 
from Washington to present it to Mayor George Stamson. 
Minnesota’s Governor Luther Youngdahl, Robert Wood- 
ward, acting director of the State Department’s American 
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for the best costumes 


Kids have own parade Saturday morning, with prizes 


Last year’s Fiesta Queen Shirley Peterson (left) 
steps aside for new ruler, Ardys Nelson 


Republic Affairs (a native Minnesotan), and Senator 
Hubert Humphrey spoke at the dedication ceremonies 
too. But all week long impatient passersby had been 
peeking under the veil shrouding the statue for a preview. 

A town resident said: “I don’t know where we got the 
name from. All I know is, we like Uruguay and they 
like us, and we just do this every year to celebrate it.” 
Back in 1870, the story goes, a pioneer named Cornelius 
Nelson came out from New York. When Montevideo was 
founded later the same year, Nelson, inspired by the 
South American capital and by the view from the biuff 
that crowns the U.S. city, chose its name. In 1905 the 
mayor of Montevideo, Uruguay, sent his country’s flag 
to the other Montevideo. Every year, the two cities 
exchanged greetings, sometimes gifts. Uruguayans in 
the States got into the habit of dropping in on the 
friendly Midwestern town, and representatives of Min- 
nesota’s Montevideo visited their counterparts in Uru- 
guay. Four years ago the town, headed by its then Mayor 
Roland Aaker, hit on the idea of a fiesta in honor of the 
long friendship. 

Montevideo strained at the seams July 8-10, 1949, as 
thousands of people from all over the Northwest poured 
in. Three vacationers from Uruguay's Montevideo cut 
short their trip through Yellowstone Park to attend, and 
other Uruguayans came from the East. For three days 
carnival reigned, with every attraction from a soap-box 
derby for the younger set to coronation of the queen 
with a new crown recently donated by a local jeweler. 
On display were a collection of books sent up for the 
festival by the National Library and the Uruguayan Book 
Chamber; another collection, made by Dr. Edward 
Larocque Tinker during a lecture tour of Uruguay a 
couple of years ago, was lent by the State Department 
and is now on indefinite loan to Montevideo’s public 
library. The flags of Uruguay and the United States 
were strung across Main Street where twice—on Satur- 
day and Sunday—bands and elaborate floats sponsored 
by business houses and civic organizations paraded. Over 
at the fair grounds, a daredevil troupe defied death in 
automobiles and motorcycles. Even the weatherman co- 
operated by substituting clear skies and perfect tempera- 
ture for the previous week’s heat wave. 

Sunday the Artigas statue was unveiled. Besides those 
who crowded the square and overflowed across Main 
Street, other thousands heard the ceremonies broadcast. 
In his presentation speech, Dr. Mora remarked that 
*“. . . we have found the way to extend our hand in 
greeting and to seal a pact of friendship which will en- 
dure through all the moments of unrest or of happiness 
which the future may offer. The people of Uruguay have 
great hopes in your friendship.” He concluded by quot- 
ing his country’s great thinker José Enrique Rodé: “ ‘I 
have always believed that in our America, it was not 
possible to speak of many homelands, but rather of one 
single country; . . . more than anywhere else, without 
destroying this idea of a homeland, we must make it 
greater and wider, purge it of all that is narrow and 
negative, and raise above the concept of the nation, the 
concept of America.’ ” 
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A Voice of America transcription, carried on sixteen 
stations, reached an estimated 65 per cent of Uruguay's 
radio audience. The continent is also seeing Fiesta Days 
in newsreels and in a short feature now being put out by 
the State Department and distributed throughout Latin 
America. 

Pleasant, elm-shaded Montevideo is a town of about 
6.000 people, mostly of Scandinavian descent. Seat of 
Chippewa County, it is the business center for the rich, 
rolling wheat land surrounding it for a radius of fifty 
miles, not very different from the countryside of Uruguay. 
Montevideans also like to point out another tie with 
Uruguay: southwestern Minnesota has never flown the 
British flag, but once, from 1763 to 1800, it belonged to 
the King of Spain. 

Montevideo’s easy rapport with Latin America is a 
year-round proposition. Once Fiesta Days are over, the 
local Pan American club goes on studying about the 
southern republics. Even at dinner Montevideans are 
reminded of their sister city—the “Fiesta Room” of one 
of the town’s restaurants features photomurals of Monte- 
video, Uruguay. Students at the big, beautiful high 
school keep up a steady correspondence with students in 
Uruguay. A number of these young Uruguayans first 
heard about the Minnesota town through enthusiastic 
reports of the 1946 Fiesta Days in the Uruguayan press. 
They wrote to Mayor Aaker, who turned the letters over 
to the school. Aaker, who went back to his bakery busi- 
ness after a term in office, plans to spend a month next 
year in Uruguay. When Fiesta time comes round again, 
it will be, as usual, a community affair—the budget is 
raised by passing the hat among local businessmen, every- 
body works on it, everybody comes and has a wonderful 


time.—B.W. 


Minnesota Senator Humphrey speaks at statue dedication 


Historical pageant celebrates 100th anniversary of founding of 
Lac qui Parle mission to Indians, near Montevideo 


Ambassador José A. Mora (right) meets fellow Montevidean, 
Mayor George Stamson 


Electric company’s float glides down Main Street. Prize-winning aa 
float was dairy farm complete with barn, cows, silo, milkmaids eee 
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ESKIMOS 


down south 


Robert Spiers Benjamin 


Eskimos learn by working 
under eyes of 
skilled Mexican crajtsmen 


THE SEVEN YOUNG MEN looked like native taxquenos. They were learning to make the 
silver rings, necklaces, and pins that have brought fame to the quaint Mexican town. But they 
were not from Taxco or from anywhere in Mexico. They were Bill Spratling’s Eskimos. 


When William Spratling announced five years ago that 
he was planning to retire, no one took him seriously. In 
the seventeen years since he came to Mexico from the 
United States, he had worked tirelessly to develop silver 
crafts and to train silversmiths. Now the name Taxco 
was almost synonymous with Spratling. People didn’t 
believe he could retire to his ranch at Taxco Viejo, a few 
minutes south of town, and they were right. 

The project dates back several years to a conversation 
between Spratling and his friend Ernest Gruening, now 
Governor of Alaska. They were discussing the chances 
of developing the Territory’s handicrafts along the lines 
followed in Mexico. Alaska had plenty of gold and silver, 
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said Gruening—all above the Arctic Circle. There was 
ivory from walrus tusks, and bone from whales. There 
was even a jade deposit at Shuncnak. Spratling grew 
excited about the idea, and added one of his own—‘‘May- 
be we could have Mexican craftsmen train the Eskimos 
right here in Taxco!” 

He went up to Alaska, and what he saw convinced him 
of the possibilities. His plan was to choose a small group 
of Eskimos with experience in ivory carving, bring them 
to Taxco Viejo for training, and send them back to teach 
others what they had learned. Spratling himself and two 
or three top Mexican craftsmen who had worked with 
him in his pioneering days would act as maestros. 
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Cup of silver and ivory, Spratling model for 
budding Alaskan craft industry 


The red tape slowly began to unwind. Governor 
Gruening put through a request for funds for Spratling 
to complete his survey and for putting the plan into 
operation. It was not until 1948 that the Alaskan Native 
Service, part of the U.S. Bureau of Indian Affairs, ap- 
proved the program. Spratling was given a contract to 
design 200 models for silver, gold, jade, and ivory pieces 
that could be manufactured in Alaska. Since his was not 
accredited as a G.I. school, that was his only income from 
the project. A.N.S. also worked out a system to get the 
trainees to Mexico: the Eskimos chosen, all ex-service- 
men who had fought in the Aleutians, received Govern- 
ment loans to “start a new business.” 

The seven candidates arrived at Taxco Viejo in Octo- 
ber for a six-month stay. The first thing that struck them 
about the place was the heat. During the day it gave 
them a bad time, but at night the temperature dropped 
so fast the boys from the Arctic Circle almost froze. 

They ranged in age from 23 to 28. Their names are 
picturesque, but not very Eskimo—Francis Eben from 
Unalkleet, Marley Lincoln from Kotzebue, Floyd Singyke 
from Little Diomede Island. One of the group, Frank 
Okpealuk from the Bering Strait, was held by the Rus- 
sians for several months last year when he crossed the 
Strait to the Soviet side. Soon after his release, he 
signed up for the Taxco project. Spratling set up an 
improvised dormitory for them at the ranch, where he 
boarded them at cost. 

Three Mexican silversmiths who had been Spratling’s 
factory chiefs were put in charge of the all-day classes. 
When he had time, Spratling superintended the instruc- 
tion. The students learned all the intricacies of the silver 
craft. They worked with Mexico’s abundant semi-precious 
stones, and even with some of the jade and ivory Sprat- 


ling brought back from Alaska. Since the boys spoke 
perfect English but knew no Spanish when they came, 
the instructors all had to know enough English to make 
themselves understood. 

Alfonso Ruiz, boss of the Mexican craftsmen, said, 
“The boys are just like us.” They looked so much alike 
that it was hard even for Mexicans to tell the Eskimos 
from the taxquenos. Shortly after their arrival, on his 
day off one of the trainees went shopping in Taxco. A 
Mexican approached him to ask directions. When the 
Eskimo answered in a foreign tongue the Mexican gave 
him a long, puzzled look and turned away shaking his 
head incredulously. Eventually, however, the Eskimos 
learned to speak Spanish—Alaskan fashion. 

When it was first suggested, the idea of going to 
Mexico sounded pretty funny to the boys. All had gone 
back after the war to their old jobs of ivory carving 
during the short five-month ivory season. The rest of 
the year they did nothing but spend the money they had 
made. But now, Bill Spratling says proudly, “The fel- 
lows have learned two years of craftsmanship in a few 
months. It’s like growing flowers in the desert.” 

His models, now completed, are on display at the 
Interior Department Museum in Washington. They will 
probably go into production as soon as there are enough 
skilled craftsmen to make them. The Government expects 
to use them in its classes at Mt. Edgecumbe School, near 
Sitka. Spratling plans to add inexpensive items for the 
tourist trade, but these are all what he calls the “Tiffany- 
Cartier line”—-silver dinner bells with ivory handles and 
inlay, gilt jewel cases, necklaces of ivory and gold, jade 
and ivory rings and earrings. Spratling’s aim is to pro- 
duce handicrafts so rare and beautiful that they will 
fetch high prices on the U.S. market, bring in new wealth 
to the Alaskan treasury. 

The seven Eskimos are back in Alaska, where the next 
step is to set up a series of small shops and themselves 
become teachers of other Eskimos. If money is forth- 
coming, Spratling would like to join them there, and 
perhaps bring another “class” of trainees down to 
Taxco Viejo. 


To attract U. S. buyers— 
ivory and gold gravy boat 
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DDT sprayed on walls provides lasting killer for 

mosquitoes, other insects. Brazil 

MAN AGAINST MALARIA (Continued from page 7) 
doomed to suffer from malaria because a war against it 
would cost too much. 

In the fall of 1947, Dr. Alvarado’s organization took 
steps to wipe out the malaria menace in the endemic 
area of Argentina’s Northeast, where there were 300,000 
malaria sufferers in a population of a million. Nine 
months later, the first phase of the campaign had been 
completed and the anopheles had been purged from 40 
per cent of the region. Dr. Alvarado hopes to be able 
to announce this year conclusion of the second phase and 
a permanent 95 per cent reduction in the malaria rate. 
Meanwhile, the excellent Argentine control measures re- 
main in effect. New malaria cases must report im- 
mediately; they must submit to blood tests. Any 
autochthonous case brings the health authorities into the 
area with DDT spray crews. 

The anopheles mosquito is sovereign over most of the 
unexploited subcontinent in the Amazon basin. A century 
ago, Alfred Russell Wallace, co-discoverer with Darwin 
of the evolutionary theory, observed that, when travel- 
ling on the Amazon system, one is more or less safe from 
malaria on black water, but not on white. Wallace did 
not know the reason, but we know it today. Black waters 
are humus-laden; they are highly acid, and this acidity 
kills off mosquito larvae. 

After Pearl Harbor, it became necessary to expand 
wild rubber gathering within the Amazonian wilderness 
of marsh, plains, and jungle. Listless people could not 
produce. Accordingly, on July 17, 1942, the United 
States and Brazil agreed to conduct a joint Amazonian 
health and sanitation program. 

By 1945, 22,074 cases were registered in the health 


posts constructed and maintained by SESP, the Brazilian 
organization created under the joint agreement. Almost 
a million atabrine tablets were distributed. Three hospi- 
tals were set up and 27 health posts established. Some 
387 doctors, engineers, nurses, aides, and inspectors— 
most of them locally trained—dedicated themselves to 
the battle against malaria and other Amazon diseases. 
Several engineering projects were undertaken, the most 
important being the Belem Dike, which prevented the 
flooding of low-lying lands adjacent to this city of 
200,000 inhabitants. 

In May 1945, the town of Breves at the mouth of the 
Amazon, where twenty per cent of the population showed 
malarial infection in blood smears, was chosen for a key 
experiment in DDT control. All houses were sprayed. 
Simultaneously, other anti-malarial control measures— 
larviciding and intensive medication—were dropped. 
Within a year, the population of anopheles darlingi had 
shrunk to such meager proportions that it was “not pos- 
sible to measure it with the methods we have available.” 
As for the darlingi larvae, they had disappeared. Since 
malaria remained prevalent and endemic in neighboring 
communities that had not been given DDT, the Breves 
experiment was regarded as conclusive. 

The villages up the river heard the news. Impoverished 
communities raised funds by voluntary subscription so 
that they could be given DDT treatment. By May 1948, 
27 localities had been placed under control, and the 
malaria incidence in these areas had already declined 
by 56.7 per cent. 

The Brazilians are approaching the problem of mala- 
ria control with thoroughness and energy. In the mineral- 
rich state of Minas Gerais, a major campaign is under 
way. After extensive preliminary surveys, a decision was 
taken to DDT 310,000 houses, containing 77.5 million 
square meters of wall surface. This will require 40 tons 
of spray, 900 sprayers, 31 trucks and jeeps. 


Hand pump sprays DDT in Morelos, Mexico 
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In southern Brazil, the elusive outdoor feeder 
anopheles kerteszia constitutes a problem. It breeds in 
the water cups of the bromeliads—vines and lianas that 
festoon themselves around the straight boles of the great 
trees. The Brazilians send spray crews by helicopter to 
kill the kerteszia larvae by DDTing the forest cover. In 
another area, all trees harboring bromeliads within the 
critical flight radius of the infected villages were recently 
cut down. It is to be hoped that the cost in soil erosion 
will not be greater than the gain in health. 

All over the sprawling continent-and-a-half of Latin 
America, the fight against malaria is taking on new life. 
Chile began a vigorous drive in 1937 against endemic 
malaria in low-lying intermontane valleys. Every weapon 
in the arsenal was used: dosage of the inhabitants, drain- 
age of stagnant lakes, cleaning up of pond margins, 
spreading of oil film on stagnant water surfaces, intro- 
duction of Gambusia fish that eat mosquito larvae. In 
1944, DDT was applied to house interiors on a six months 
recurrent basis. “Since April 1945,” Dr. A. Neghme 
reported, “not a single autochthonous malaria case has 
been diagnosed.” Chile has banished the anopheles. 

A nationwide DDT campaign has been launched in 
Venezuela and the health authorities in that country hope 
that it will soon have the honor of becoming “the first 
tropical country to eliminate malaria.” In 1948, Vene- 
zuela reported that 175 communities with 55,000 inhabit- 
ants were receiving DDT treatment. 

To vary the plot, take a Haitian town that was resur- 
rected without benefit of DDT. “Death is no stranger 
to Léogane—but last week it was no longer the mayor,” 
the Latin American edition of Time commented in re- 
porting this battle of human muscle against endemic 
disease. The town of Léogane epitomized on a small scale 
the impact of civilization on malaria—and of malaria on 
civilization. In the 17th century, it was a thriving entre- 
pot and hide-out for buccaneers. Later, these pirates 


Paris Green sprayed on ditch kills mosquito larvae 


Truck compressor sprays irrigation ditch, Puerto Rico 


settled down and became planters and the city prospered. 
During the Haitian revolution under Toussaint Louver- 
ture, Léogane was burned. The town was abandoned; 
the drainage ditches choked up with silt; running water 
spilled over its channels to form fresh water lagoons in 
which anopheles bred. Agriculture decayed, the popula- 
tion sickened, and for a century and a half the mosquito 
was sovereign. 

In 1944, the Haitian Government and the American 
Sanitary Mission started to bring this town back to life. 
The task: to build a 1,000-meter canal with masonry 
lining and heavy concrete inverts to carry a maximum 
flow of 1,750 cubic feet of water per second from the 
swollen and sluggish Rouillonne River to the sea. Since 
it was wartime, no mechanical equipment was available. 
Eight hundred Haitians worked on this back-breaking 
job of earth-moving until the river ran swiftly again. In 
a brief period, the malaria rate declined from 71.6 per 
cent to 22.7 per cent. Land worth $10 a hectare before 
the drainage program sold for $180 after its completion. 

The miracle at Léogane will doubtless be repeated else- 
where in Haiti. This densely populated republic has a 
considerably higher malaria rate than its West Indian 
neighbors, the chief reasons being poverty and the in- 
dividualized irrigation of small peasant proprietors. 

There are endless episodes in this continental cam- 
paign againsi malaria. But the lesson is always the same: 
the job can be done quickly and effectively; the cost is 
far less than the gain in human lives and productivity. 

DDT is the critical new factor, but it is not necessarily 
the complete answer to the malaria problem. First, there 
are the species of anopheles that feed out-of-doors. To 
try to shoot them down with the DDT bullet is difficult, 
sometimes hopeless. Fortunately, these varieties are not 
important. 

There is another disturbing thought. The house fly 
has already countered the DDT menace to the survival 
of his species by developing resistant strains. Will the 
anépheles accomplish the same triumph of swift environ- 
mental adaptation? There are no signs of this as yet. 
As matters now stand, the prospects are that man will 
succeed in eliminating malaria from the Americas as a 
major disease hazard and that he will achieve this within 
a few years. 
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Author’s wife makes friends with young 
woolly monkey 


who come to Villavicencio 


OTHER SIDE OF THE MOUNTAINS 
(Continued from page 11) 


hectares (roughly 6,000 acres) of unoccupied land, pro- 
vided only that he will put cattle on it. It takes con- 
siderable time and some formalities to get final title, 
but there are seldom any complications. Foreigners are 
just as welcome as Colombians, moreover. And if 6,000 
acres cramps the landholder, he can always buy more, 
often for no more than the price of improvements, such 
as houses, fences, and animals. The important thing is 
to pick a site with a good water supply. 

In the past decade, Villavicencio has grown to a bus- 
tling city of 12,000, with one new, modern hotel, the 
Meta, and an equally comfortable older one, the Con- 
tinental. It has an ice plant, a movie house, and a jeep 
agency. And a brewery is bound to be built before long. 
Now the beer comes down from Bogota in enormous 
quantities. Villavicencio’s thirsty pry the tops off 12,000 
bottles every day. This impressive rate of consumption 
is almost matched by the rest of the llanos, which gets 
its beer by air. The bottle that costs 20 centavos iced in 
Villavicencio runs 40 centavos without ice in Arauca, six 
hours away, and 60 centavos in Puerto Carrenio, on the 
Orinoco. As a new-found friend and I opened a couple 
of warm, foaming bottles in Arauca, he remarked: “They 
say cattle is the biggest industry in the llanos. I don’t 
believe it. The biggest one is beer. Every man, woman, 
and child in the whole llanos is either buying it or selling 
it, or hauling it or drinking it.” 

Roads crawl outward across the llanos, beyond San 
Martin in the south, to Arauca in the north. One ven- 
turesome track even stretches nearly 500 miles north- 
eastward to Puerto Carreio. But this last is strictly a 
dry-weather road, for the rivers must be forded. And the 
traveler who tries it in the dry season had better be 
prepared to breathe dust instead of air. Near Puerto 


*. Lopez, a spot on the Meta River two hours by truck or 


five minutes by air from Villavicencio, there is a dude 
ranch catering to sportsmen who don’t mind roughing it. 
This is run by Reddy Hart, a towering Belgian who 
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Saddler’s shop, a “must” for llaneros 


Some llanero will pay fancy sum for hand- 
embroidered wool saddle cushion and cover 


trained for the llanos by living fifteen years in Texas. 

Machine-age gadgets like jeeps and the airplane have 
not made a slave of the llanero. His favorite mode of 
transportation is still the horse. The airplane is some- 
thing to use when he has to go a long way in a hurry, 
and something which brings him the obvious necessities 
of life, such as rifle and pistol cartridges, tools, barbed 
wire, a mail-order saddle—and beer. One grizzled, 
leathery llanero in Villavicencio spent hours fussing over 
a blooded cebu bull he was sending by air to his hacienda 
many miles out across the llanos. The beefy passenger 
tied and padded to his owner’s satisfaction, the man 
wiped his forehead and stepped to his horse, tied in the 
shade of the airport office building. He glanced up at 
the sun and said: “Well, the bull will get to my place 
in three hours. Wonderful thing, the airplane. It will 
take me ten days on old Julio.” He slapped the horse 
fondly. 

“Why in Heaven’s name don’t you ride the plane with 
him instead of spending ten days on horseback?” | 
asked. 

He looked surprised. “1? No, senor. The airplane is 
a wonderful thing, fine for bulls and tourists. But I 
travel on horseback. Anda, Julio!” 

To a North American, the llanos are a sort of essence 
of Texas; while the plains do not cover as much terri- 
tory as the Lone Star State, there’s elbow room for 
everybody. The llanos are dustier and drier and hotter 
than Texas during the six-month summer; in the rainy 
season they are wetter than a Texas flash flood, with 
hundreds of square miles under water for months at a 
time. Like the western United States, the llanos measure 
a man not by what he has, but by what he is. The final, 
and probably the absolute proof is that Texans take 
root in the llanos almost overnight, without seeming to 
realize they are transplanted. A Texan in France, New 
York, Switzerland, or California makes the days mourn- 
ful and the nights tragic keening for Texas. In the llanos, 
Texans talk about the llanos. They invest its burning 
sky, its endless plains, and its harsh waist-high grass 

(Continued on page 47) 
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HONORING OUR NURSES 


TRAVELING THROUGH THE AMERICAS to survey the nurs- 
ing field, Mrs. Agnes W. Chagas of the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau heard again and again from nurses 
everywhere: “Why can’t we have a conference for nurses 
from all our countries, so we can talk over our achieve- 
ments and common problems?” This month two Regional 
Nurses Conferences sponsored by the Sanitary Bureau 
are giving them this opportunity: one at San José, Costa 
Rica, September 11-18, to which all the countries north of 
the equator have been invited to send delegates; the other 
at Lima, Peru, September 25-October 2, for countries 
south of the equator. 

One of the hopes held out for these two meetings is 
that they will lead to the establishment of a permanent 
inter-American federation of nurses’ associations that 
would hold regular conferences and serve as a medium 
for the exchange of ideas. The first Hemisphere gather- 
ing of nurses took place in Santiago in 1942, at the in- 
vitation of Chile’s nurses, but until this year nothing was 
done about holding another. 

At various times many countries have honored the 
nursing profession with special commemorative postage 
stamps. Because of the anonymous nature of the work, 
few countries have pictured individual nurses. Costa 
Rica and the United States are exceptions in this hemi- 
sphere. The former issued in 1945 an air-mail stamp 
bearing the portraits of Florence Nightingale and Can- 
ada’s World War I heroine Edith Cavell. In 1948 the 
United States released a three-cent stamp showing Clara 
Barton, founder of the American Red Cross. 

The other nursing stamps of the Americas are generally 
tied up with such organizations as the Red Cross and the 
campaigns against tuberculosis and cancer. In many 
cases these stamps carry two denominations, as on the 
Paraguayan and Brazilian stamps shown here—one fig- 
ure covers prepayment of postal charges, and the other 
an amount designated for advancement of the nursing 
profession. 


NEW ISSUES 


The Dominican Republic’s 1949 tuberculosis stamp 
showing El Santo Socorro Sanatorium, whose arrival was 
announced last month, is pictured on this page. An Ar- 
gentine stamp also received by the PAU Philatelic Divi- 
sion was authorized under Decree 5090 of February 25, 
1949, to commemorate the oath of allegiance to the Na- 
tional Constitution as modified by the recent Convention 
to Amend the Constitution. It is shown here in a block 
bearing a cancellation as of the first day of its release. 
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SHOULD HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
BE COEDUCATIONAL? 


Americas asked this question of boys and girls in North and South America to see how their 
ideas on the subject compared. In Latin America, coeducation is the exception rather than the 
rule in secondary schools, but is almost universal at the university level. Here are some of the 


students’ replies: 


Sf, Sf... Ligia Hernandez B., 17, American School 
for Girls, Barranquilla, Colombia: 

“Our school turned coeducational seven years ago. My 
own experience has proved the new system to offer many 
cultural and social advantages. Yet it is still little used 
or known here because of an erroneous belief that it is 
harmful to students. 

“. . . Coeducation . . . permits more interchange of 
ideas, which not only increases knowledge but helps im- 
prove character and behaviour; [and] girls and boys 
studying together help each other develop their intel- 
lectual and artistic capacities. 

“Of course, it is easy to single out coeds who are 
falling behind as a result of unreasonable and unneces- 
sary nervousness, or an inferiority complex about their 
1.Q. In some cases, girls in coeducational schools waste 
their time, and their parents waste their money. ... But 
this is the fault of the individuals, not of the schools. 

“Coeducation is a step forward in the teaching field... . 
It should be supported . . . because of the benefits it gives 
to society and to students.” 

WHY ASK? ... Kent Porter, 19, Quincy College, 
Keokuk, lowa: 

“Yes! Yes! Of course! Who would need to ask that 
question? We, who live in the Middle West, KNOW the 
answer! We need women in our homes, businesses, sports, 
recreation, leisure, study, and in everything in which we 
participate all through life. Why should we be deprived 
of their companionship, their loyalty, their cooperation, 
and their ESTEEM through high school and college? 

“I believe that men throughout the world need the 
viewpoint of women in all matters of importance to 


, civilization today, and most certainly the women need 
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the viewpoint of men! So why should we not have that 
viewpoint from those of our own age, during the years 
we study?” 
A THOUSAND TIMES NO! .. . Sergio Gonzalez P., 21, 
Miami, Florida: 

“What subject in school is better learned when boys 
and girls sit beside each other in the same class? 


Student at a girls’ school in 
Ecuador seems satisfied with her lot 
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History? No. Literature? No. Mathematics? No, and 
besides, girls have very little need for mathematics, and 
very little head for it. Only the boys have need of much 
mathematics and most other subjects except those proper 
for young ladies like music, poetry, and literature. | am 
in favor of the modern classes in home economics for 
young ladies, as they are very useful in later life. And, 
though I am opposed to the idea of young ladies of family 
and preparation exposing themselves to the dangers of 
the world by working in offices, I suppose that economic 
pressure sometimes makes this unavoidable. Therefore, 
in cases of absolute necessity, | am in favor of classes 
in stenography. 

“It has been my experience, and that of my brother, 
that perfume, painted lips, and other such artifices are 
not calculated to permit the male mind to dwell ex- 
clusively upon the problems of law or engineering. These 
things are delightful, but they are more to the advantage 
of all concerned when kept in their proper sphere. 

“In short. I am not in favor of coeducational schools. 
When small, the boys scorn the girls and torment them 
very much. When large, the girls do not scorn the boys, 
but they torment them even more. That is not education, 
but chaos of the mind and emotions.” 


YES, PROVIDING . . . Norma Carmo Alvarenga, 16, 
Izabela Hendrix School, Belo Horizonte, Brazil: 


“I think the advantages of mixed classes outweigh the 
disadvantages because boys and girls placed in a common 
atmosphere of study and cooperation will learn more. 
The girls, particularly those without brothers, will dis- 
cover that they aren’t inferior to boys intellectually. In 
order to understand each other better, the sexes must 
have more contact with one another. 

“Generally, in coeducational high schools the boys are 
more friendly with the girls than with their fellow males. 
They respect the girls and help improve their schoolwork, 
as the girls certainly do not want the boys to think them 
stupid. In a girls’ school, there is no such incentive. In 
short, if discipline is maintained, there is no reason for 
separation.” 


WHY NOT? ... Kristin Blom, 16, Lincoln High School, 


Buenos Aires, Argentina: 


“I think colleges and high schools should be coeduca- 
tional. Why shouldn’t they? When you grow up, you 
spend all your life in a mixed society. I see no reason 
why there should be any harm in learning to get along 
with the opposite sex when you're in your teens. 

“In school you should learn not only languages, mathe- 
matics, etc. You must also learn to get along with all 
sorts of people. How can a girl who has been in feminine 
company all her life get along with boys? She thinks 
of boys as strange and mysterious, and can’t be natural 
in their company. And because the opposite sex is so 
mysterious, she will also think its members very interest- 
ing. I have been in a girls’ school, and I can assure you 
that the only and all-absorbing topic of conversation is 
BOYS. In a coeducational school girls are more normal 
and don’t have such one-track minds. Schools should be 


Boy and girl who attend a coeducational school in Brazil 
do their homework together on the campus 


coeducational because in them one should learn not only 
out of books; one should also learn to live.” 


FROM THE MAIL BAG: 


“I am in favor of coeducation because it gives a more 
family-like atmosphere to schools, and develops socia- 
bility by allowing girls and boys to work together on 
social functions, dramatic presentations, and sports. Life 
in coeducational schools is more balanced than in girls’ 
or boys’ institutions.”—Maria Conceigao Lévy, Belo 
Horizonte, Brazil 


“In judging coeducational schools we have to consider 
the question of scholastic standards. If, for example, 
you are among members of your own sex, you feel very 
much at ease; you know that the people around you 
understand if you want to go away by yourself and study. 
There are no rules of society prohibiting you from doing 
what: you want. If you are a boy, you know all the other 
boys, and there is nothing about any particular one of 
them to essentially disturb your studies.”—David Deuter- 
mann, Buenos Aires, Argentina 

“This is our third and last year of sharing school ex- 
periences with young men. We have gained much from 
this sharing as we have come to understand boys’ charac- 
teristics and tastes better, and have had the fun of whole- 
some companionship with them.”’—Luisa Coronado, 
Lucia Biava, and Maria Staaden, Barranquilla, Colombia 
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Nicaragua deposits ratification of friendship pact with Costa Rica. Left to 
right: Ambassador Esquivel, Ambassador Sevilla Sacasa of Nicaragua, Dr. 
Lleras, Ambassador Accioly of Brazil, and Dr. Manger 


Jack Sinard (at podium) prize-winner in contest for District of Columbia OAS Representative Dr. Gonzalo Guell signs Cuba’s ratification of Inter- 

high school students of Spanish. Behind him is Dr. Alberto Dominguez American Convention on Granting of Civil Rights to Women, as Dr. Manger, 

Campora, Uruguayan Ambassador to the U.S., who presented award. Misa Bernardino, Chairman of the Inter-American Commission of Women, 
Dr. Barén, Alternate Cuban delegate, and Dr. Lleras look on 


Social session of the White House Spanish class. Mrs. Truman (in light ; 
dress) admires costumes of Maria Eugenia Villegas and Gladys Mora. At Guests relax on PAU terrace at a reception given by Ambassador Esquivéd Ar 


her right is Mrs. Dean Acheson and at her left, Mrs. Tom Clark of Costa Rica for Ambassadors Castro of El Salvador and Mora of Uruguay 
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Ambassador Luis Quintanilla, Mexican OAS Representative, deposits his 
country’s ratification of Convention on Regulation of Inter-American Auto- 
motive Traffic. Council Chairman Corominas of Argentina (seated), OAS 
Assistant Secretary General Manger, and Secretary General Lleras look on 


yo Shown at opening of PAU’s exhibit of Guatemalan photographs by Hans 


r, Namuth are (left to right) José Gémez-Sicre, the Union’s art critic; Dr. Costa Rican performers dance the punto guanacasteco at a concert in the 

n, Jorge Basadre, Cultural Affairs Department Chief; Guatemala’s Ambassador Union’s Aztec Garden sponsored by Costa Rican Ambassador and Setiwora F 
Ismael Gonzdlez Arévalo; Mrs. John Pope of the American Federation of de Esquivel . 
Arts, and a Georgetown University student from Guatemala 


Part of receiving line at Costa Rican reception. Left to right: Setiora de 
Mora, Ambassador Mora, Senora de Esquivel, and Ambassador Esquivel 
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INCUNABULA OF THE SPANISH 


EMPIRE 
Rafael Heliodoro Valle 


2 WHAT WAS THE FIRST BOOK printed in Mexico? In Peru? 
; In the Philippines? By a curious coincidence, the first 
ae works published in all three places bore the same name: 
ail Doctrina Christiana. Mexico’s came first, printed by 
- |! Juan Cromberger in 1539. Antonio Ricardo brought out 
3 his book in Lima in 1584. Domingo de Nieva and Juan 
2% de San Pedro Martyr supervised the printing of the 1593 
Manila text. The names of these craftsmen will surely 
outlive the paper and metal of their handiwork. 

These are three different books by different authors, 
designed to spread the Christian teachings in the Spanish 
empire. The Library of Congress in Washington, D. C. 
has published a facsimile edition of the Philippine book, 
and the Philippine Government has pictured its title page 
on a new series of ‘amps issued to obtain funds for 
rebuilding the islands’ war-wrecked libraries. 

The facsimile was made from the only known copy of 
the book. Copies of the Mexican and Peruvian first books 
were rare and precious items, but certain libraries had 
them. Word of the existence of the Philippine volume 
had been circulating for 450 years, but for 450 years no 
librarian or collector had been able to find it. The only 
clue was in a letter from Don Gémez Pérez Dasmariias, 
Governor of the Philippines, to King Philip II of Spain, 
dated June 20, 1593... . 

Suddenly in 1946 the legendary book appeared. A 
New York dealer, William H. Schab, heard from a friend 
in Paris that a man there had such a treasure. Unbe- 
lievable—but there it was, in the hands of a French 
bookseller who knew the value of his possession. Schab 
bought it at once and sold it to the collector Lessing J. 
Rosenwald, who turned it over to the Library of Congress. 

Was this the same copy that early Governor sent to 
his King? Could it be the very volume the Jesuit Lorenzo 
de Hervas y Panduro used in 1785 to print texts in the 
Tagalog language? How did it get from Madrid to 
Paris? Perhaps fleeing from the havoc of the late Civil 
War? We do not know. But it is easy enough to under- 
stand why early Philippine books are so rare, why this 
one may have fled to other climes. Books had many 
enemies in the Philippines: moths, worms, and all manner 
of insects, intense heat, humidity, earthquakes, floods, fire, 
wars. ... 

Doctrina Christiana was printed before the invention 
of movable type was known in the Philippines. So each 
page was laboriously hand carved on a wooden block, 
printed on the brittle paper made from the mulberry tree. 
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The text is in Spanish in Gothic characters, Tagalog 
transliterated into roman letters, and Tagalog characters. 
It runs to 74 pages, 944 by 7 inches, and sold when 
printed for four reales. It was printed, naturally with 
ecclesiastical license, in the Dominican Church of San 
Gabriel in Manila. 


tai cami. Fe = dcdlaw 
via Pad pode: depacio 


Pages from Library of Congress’ facsimile of Doctrina Christiana, 
first book printed in Philippines 


Why should the first book be on Christian doctrine? 
Because evangelizing was the main concern of the con- 
querors of souls in Spanish America and the Philippines 
in the sixteenth century, just as those who represented 
the economic and political power busied themselves with 
making laws, dividing things up, laying foundations. To 
the Catholic missionaries it was more important to have 
at hand translations of the prayers, the Apostles’ Creed, 
and the Ten Commandments in the native dialects or 
languages than to publish books on theology, history, or 
the natural resources of the new lands. Moreover, the 
first primary schools were not for Spanish children or 
the locally born children of Spaniards, but for the sons 
of the Indian chiefs. From them, the conquerors could 
learn a wealth of information and news about the old 
world of America, very useful in building the bases of a 
new society and a new culture. 

The first task of the novices in the Franciscan and 
Dominican convents was to learn the basic doctrinary 
texts of their catechism in the Nahuatl or Maya tongues 
of Mexico, the Quechua of Peri, or the Philippine Taga- 
log. Later they would go out to the “battlefields” armed 
only with a breviary and a cross and sometimes a song. 
to spread the principles of a new religion—principles 
which were in themselves political. First came God, then 
Jesus Christ who descended to earth, then His Vicar the 
Pope; then the Pope or Bishops blessing the monarchs 
with oil on the right arm, that they might wield the sword 
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well in defense of the faith, and on the forehead, to re- 
ceive the light of the Holy Spirit that would enable them 
to govern their subjects in the name of the divine right 
of kings. 

But who was the author of this first book printed in 
the Philippines? It is well known that the Doctrina 
Christiana published in Mexico was the work of the 
famous Franciscan bishop and humanist leader Fray 
Juan de Zumarraga. There is no doubt that the Lima 
book was composed by authority of the Concilio Pro- 
vincial of 1583. The erudite study which Mr. Edwin Wolf, 
Jr. contributes to this facsimile edition shows that the 
Manila Doctrina was prepared by Domingo de Nieva and 
Juan de San Pedro Martyr, using as a basis the texts by 
the Franciscans Miguel de Talavera and Juan Plasencia 
and the Jesuit Juan de Oliver. These last three, like their 
contemporary Juan Cobo, who is considered the father 
of book production in the Philippines, knew the Tagalog 
language well. The first bishop of the Philippines, 
Domingo de Salazar, wrote of how the Chinese there 
learned the craft: “What has pleased all of us here has 
been the arrival of a bookbinder from Mexico. He 
brought books with him, set up a bindery, and hired a 
Sangley [Chinese] who had offered his services to him. 
The Sangley secretly, and without his master noticing 
it, watched how the latter bound books, and lo, in less 
than [lacuna in MS] he left the house, saying that he 
wished to serve him no longer, and set up a similar shop.” 

The text of the Lord’s Prayer given in the book is of 
great historical interest for the minor differences of form 
it shows from the one in use today. 

Much more fascinating information on this volume and 
its history is to be found in Mr. Wolf's preface. For 
this is not only a work of Christian teachings. It is one 
of the books that circumnavigated the geographical world 
and the world of ideas in the sixteenth century. 


AN ARTICULATE TRAVELER OF 1839 


“HAVING BEEN INTRUSTED by the President with a Special 
Confidential Mission to Central America, on Wednesday, 
the third of October, 1839, I embarked on the British 
brig Mary Ann (Hamilton, master) for the Gulf of Hon- 
duras.” Thus. in a sertence which Defoe might have 
written, John L. Stephens opens a detailed and lucid 
narrative which Defoe would have delighted to relate. 
The President was Van Buren, and the mission was to 
the Confederation of Central American States, at the 
time headed by Morazan but in process of violent disin- 
tegration. Stephens’ first duty was to find a government 
to which to present his credentials. He found instead 
revolution in all its stages. Separatist forces in Guate- 
mala under Carrera were disrupting the Confederation. 
The U.S. agent’s progress on muleback through tropical 
forest and over volcanic ranges, into villages and cities 
now adhering to the one and now to the other faction, 
are set down with perspicacity and with good sense, good 
will and good humor refreshing across a century. 
Stephens enjoyed great popularity in his lifetime—the 
twelfth edition of /ncidents of Travel in Central America, 


Chiapas and Yucatan, now reissued by Rutgers University 
Press, appeared in 1856. But though Van Wyck Brooks 
has acclaimed Stephens as the greatest of American 
travel writers, for a generation or more he has been over- 
looked by most readers. He has never been neglected 
by archeologists, however. An impelling motive for ac- 
ceptance of the Central American mission was his desire 
to make side trips to Mayan remains, of which he had 
been reading provocatively incomplete accounts. Stephens’ 
oficial observations were of undoubted value, for in 
addition to reporting the changing fortunes of revolu- 
tion and the fluctuations of public opinion, he investi- 
gated the proposed Nicaraguan canal route. But in con- 
sequence of the political chaos into which Central 
America toppled, those side trips became his major 
achievement. He visited Copan, Quirigua, Uxmal, and 
Palenque; and his companion, Frederick Catherwood, 
made accurate, beautiful drawings of their monuments. 
To commemorate the inauguration of President Galvez, 
the Government of Honduras issued in January 1949 
Imagenes de Honduras, with text by Rafael Heliodoro 
Valle. Among these photographic studies are several de- 
picting stelae and altars drawn by Catherwood, which 
attest after one hundred years the artist’s skill and 
fidelity. 

Belize was port of entry for Stephens’ trip, which took 
him to Cartago in Costa Rica, with return by bungo and 
mule through Central America into Chiapas, there to 
explore Palenque. Nearing this latter site, he almost 
turned aside, lured by the myth of a great undiscovered 
Mayan city in the Guatemalan wilds, where Indian life 
was carried on in wall-encompassed palaces as in pre- 
Columbian times. The initial explorations at Palenque 
here described were to lead to a later trip, recorded in 
Incidents of Travel in Yucatan (1843). It is to be hoped 
that editor and publishers who have presented most hand- 
somely and satisfyingly the book under review will also 
republish this final work. 


Along his hazardous route Stephens met both 
Morazan—*the best man in Central America. . .mild and 
intelligent. . .[who] sustained himself by military skill 
and personal bravery”—and Carrera, unlettered, uncouth, 
and savage, but “honest, and if he knew and could curb 
his passions, he would do more good for Central America 
than any other man in it.” 


In himself Stephens seems to unite the most desirable 
qualities of diplomatic agent and press correspondent: 
cool courage, open-mindedness, a keen eye for detail, 
generosity of judgment, unfailing but unobtrusive humor, 
self-effacing modesty, quiet dignity, and a passion for 
accuracy. He is not infallible, of course. Occasionally 
he mistakes the name of a palm for that of the birds 
nesting in it, of a lake for the village on its shore. 
Occasionally the experienced traveler becomes narrowly 
provincial. He is so shocked that his guide is named 
Jesus that he adopts the phonetic spelling Hezoos “to 
avoid what might be considered profanity.” And he lan- 
guishes so openly for white bread that the village mayor 
snorts disgustedly, “He can’t eat tortillas!” But such 
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FIG. 3 Portrait at Copan 


plagues as mosquitoes, ticks, bloodsucking flies and 
niguas, such disasters as riots, earthquakes, torrential 
rains, and dysentery are always incidental in his nar- 
rative to human values and historical significance. The 
author himself, despite his detachment, is clearly de- 
picted: so courteous and honest as to meet with courtesy 
and honesty everywhere, even in a ravaged region fear- 
ful of strangers, even in an Indian hovel where his scanty 
equipage represented a small fortune. His writings show 
Stephens a good citizen of his country and his continent. 
We owe him, above all, the first complete and accurate 
account of the ruins of a Mayan city. For some of 
Copan’s monuments which have been destroyed during 
the century since he visited them, Stephens’ is the only 
remaining record. Of the creators of those monuments 
he said: 

“Savages never reared these structures, savages never 
carved these stones. . . . Architecture, sculpture, and 
painting, all the arts which embellish life had flourished 
in this overgrown forest. ... The city was desolate. . . . 
It lay before us like a shattered bark in the midst of 
the ocean, her masts gone, her name effaced, her crew 
perished, and none to tell whence she came, to whom she 
belonged, how long on her voyage, or what caused her 
destruction—her lost people to be traced only by some 
fancied resemblance in the construction of her vessel, 
and, perhaps, never to be known at all.”—Muna Lee. 
INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL IN CENTRAL AMERICA, CHIAPAS, 
AND YUCATAN, by John L. Stephens. Edited with an in- 
troduction and notes by Richard L. Predmore. New 
Brunswick, N. J., Rutgers University Press, 1949. Two 
vol. 747 p. Illus. $10.00 


CHILE IN FRANCE 


CHILE AND THINGS CHILEAN once again provide an at- 
tractive subject for French readers, this time for little 
people. The book Contes du Chili (Chilean Tales), by 
Genevieve Serrau, published in Paris, is based on popular 
tales, and it appeared as the second volume of a series 
of stories from various countries. This is the only one 


of the four volumes listed that deals with Latin American 
or Spanish themes, the others featuring French, Russian, 
and Persian tales. 

Although these Chilean stories could equally well have 
been inspired by the traditional children’s literature of 
any other Latin American country, and they do not range 
far from the universal themes of this literary form, they 
do bear a certain mark of Chileanism. They capture some 
of the flavor of the rural environment and the unpre- 
tentious people of Chile, and vernacular expressions are 
well used in the attempt to create atmosphere. Above all, 
they present an excellent adaptation of the traditional 
manner of beginning and ending the tales, and of the 
Chilean story’s typical rhymes—the matutines and 
chacaras—so beautifully employed by the Chilean writer 
Blanca Santa Cruz Ossa in her Cuentos Chilenos 
(Chilean Stories) for children. 

Perhaps the most successful of the four tales in 
Geneviéve Serrau’s book are “Mate Leaf” and the story 
of the gossiping Goodies. The first, a witty variation on 
Perrault’s Tom Thumb, might perhaps better have been 
called “Yerbabuena Leaf,” or “Boldo” or “Cedrén Leaf,” 
to make it really more Chilean, for although yerba mate 
tea is drunk in Chile, it is not grown there and is less 
popular than the native herbs used for the Chilean 
aguitas. The other tale, of the envious Goodie who is 
changed into a wooden saint, goes a little beyond the 
ingenuous and at the same time ironic irreverence that 
Fernan Caballero, author of the famous story of Ratén 
Pérez (Pérez the Mouse), hailed as characteristic of 


Spanish children’s folklore. 


Bertoux illustration 
from Contes du Chili 


The illustrations by Fabienne Bertoux are charming. 
If the figures are not placed in a realistic geography, at 
least the background does recall the country landscapes 
of central Chile. 

Contes du Chili as a children’s book appeals artfully 
to the fantasy and poetic sense of its young readers. It 
offers an interesting contrast with the realistic type of 
tales and narratives on Latin American subjects that are 
being written these days in the United States, of which 
Panchita, Letters from Guatemala, and other books by 
the educator and children’s writer Delia Goetz are excel- 
lent examples.—G.R.S. 

Contes DU CHILI, by Geneviéve Serrau. Paris, A 
L’Enfant Poéte, 1946. Distributed in United States by 
W. S. Heinman, New York. 31 p. Illus. $3.00 
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THROUGH THE POET’S EYES 


Jorce CARRERA ANDRADE’S latest book, Rostros y Climas 
(Faces and Climes), published in Paris, is being read in 
his native Ecuador these days with all the enthusiasm 
that his work always commands. This vigorous poet has 
a cosmopolitan life and seems possessed of eternal youth. 
As a diplomat and writer he has visited all latitudes, so 
he has a wealth of experience to provide him with the 
metaphor for every situation. Carrera Andrade, with 
more than a dozen books to his credit, is one of Ecuador’s 
most brilliant poets. His sharp images seem to be armed 
against the translator, whose approach they foresee. 
Discouraging him, they invite the ever more polyglot 
cosmopolite. 

Rostros y Climas is at once a travel book and a com- 
pendium of reflections on wide readings of literature. 
His “Real Image of Japan” is a rare description of the 
paradise of nonsense, as he calls the Empire of para- 
doxes, chrysanthemums, and solemnity. Describing San 
Francisco, he does not neglect the remarkable Mormon 
sect, with its sporting and ingenuous version of spiritual 
revival. Carrera knows San Francisco well and dedi- 
cated one of his best poems to the Oakland Bridge. He 
conjures up Sir Francis Drake and Father Junipero Serra, 
and the city that was—before the great fire of 1906. 

Then Carrera Andrade looks at the United States 
through its modern poets—Sandburg’s visions of smoke 
and iron, the awakened conscience of Wallace Stevens, 
E. E. Cummings’ knack for inventing sweet and irascible 
images, so-called experimental William Carlos Williams, 
and the major poets—T. S. Eliot, with his European and 
mystical influences, and somber, vital MacLeish. 

The author touches on six Negro poets, with all their 
marks of cotton, blood, music, and the Bible, then turns 
in his sweeping panorama to French poetry, the sur- 
realist adventure, and the immortality of Valéry. To give 
one of the biggest corners of the earth its chapter, Car- 
rera Andrade turns to Gandhi, twentieth century saint, 
vividly portraying the cult of cow worship and civil 
disobedience. 

In his chapter “The New American,” Carrera pictures 
the emergence of an attitude and the similarity of poetic 
trends in various parts of the New World: social poetry, 
Indianist poetry, fighting verse that starts with the vision 
of “the spiritual side of our native continent.” 

This poet of solidarity has a color in his palette for 
each region of America. Ecuador is a green prison. 
Uruguay is a land of poets who keep watch in their 
towers over Western maritime culture and play with 
doves that are happy or sad according to their plumage. 
Chile is the land of the deep voice, of the song to the 
dark earth, of lofty and solemn poets, imbued with the 
presence of the sea and the grape. Mexico is the strong- 
held of transparent truth about history and the voice of 
alarm and tumult, pure as the new dawn. 

With watercolor brush strokes, Carrera fills in the 
figures of Nicolas Guillén, poet and pirate, product and 
symbol of the Caribbean; César Vallejo, sharer of the 
sorrows of the world and a modern martyr; and Gabriela 


Mistral, with her garden poetry, the voice of a calm 
and optimistic teacher. 

The book closes with a picture of Quito, Carrera’s 
birthplace, with its sunlit patios and walls fit for the 
lances of Renaissance horsemen, which goes on as ever 
with guitar serenades and timeless stones as unchanging 
elements of its landscape. 

So Carrera Andrade’s book is a poet's book—good 
reading for those who wish to collect new ideas and 
judgments, to help in forming their own, on the con- 
temporary scene. Of course, it is a poet’s magnifying 
glass that he uses—exclusively the poet’s. Which is to 
say, with carte blanche to enter the realm ‘of absolute 
truth.—Miguel Albornoz 


Rostros y CLimas, by Jorge Carrera Andrade. Paris, 
Maison de l’Amerique Latine, 1948. 240 p. 


WHY NATIONALISM? = (Continued from page 14) 


and cosmopolitanism. Thus while some countries have 
had their aristocrats with shirts and suits custom-made 
in Europe, there have also been those who, heedless of 
the fickleness of fashion, have stuck faithfully to their 
grandfathers’ clothes patterns. To travel, to live abroad, 
to acquire experience in different and even strange en- 
vironments, may be useful, even necessary. But to 
expatriate oneself voluntarily and irrevocably, spiritually 
and morally. is not so much a crime as a misfortune, 
which carries with it the punishment of constant inner 
suffering. At various periods, Latin American politicians, 
aristocrats, plutocrats, writers, and artists, of varied 
origins, have known this experience. But expatriation 
can take other forms. Some people, without traveling 
at all, live with their backs turned on their own country. 
They hang on the latest novelties in painting, music, 
literature, philosophy, political ideas, or legislation, try- 
ing to imitate them without making any original contri- 
bution. They are the ones who believe that culture con- 
sists merely of being well-informed. 

In the face of this “looking outside,” healthy national- 
ism in Latin America can be a sober incentive to “look 
within,” to become acquainted with, to study, understand, 
and try to solve one’s problems. Moreover, in certain 
countries the waves of recently arrived immigrants and 
those foreign interests intent only on exploiting and ex- 
porting may explain the emergence of a kind of protec- 
tive coating of nationalism to preserve indispensable 
ideas and institutions and non-transferable ways of life. 
That is to say, in the face of the cultural and economic 
imperialisms that still threaten Latin America, national- 
ism has a defensive mission. r 

But if the desirable brand of Latin American national- 
ism cannot and must not be offensive, neither can nor 
should it be destructive. On the contrary, its destiny is 
to integrate and to create. For despite all that has been 
accomplished, every American nation still has an un- 
fulfilled promise. In the New World, tradition is not 
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idle pride in dead glories. It is valiant continuity of 
effort and achievement involving the present generation 
and those that follow. And patriotism is not a finished 
product but a work in progress, needing constant im- 
provement and perfecting, an urgent task ahead. 

It is precisely this defensive and constructive—not 
offensive or destructive—Latin American nationalism 
that is healthy. It explains how the outstanding men 
of the continent, both historical figures and contem- 
poraries, have been at once good citizens of their nations 
and of America. It explains, too, how a common tradi- 
tion and experience have made it possible in this conti- 
nent down through the years to reaffirm principles and 
strengthen institutions of collaboration. Also for this rea- 
son we may hope that sooner or later these principles 
and institutions will be further fortified to meet the 
growing complexity of contemporary life and the chal- 
lenges of the future. 


Perverted nationalism: fascist-inspired political group 


Not in vain were the flags of America meant to pro- 
claim in their loud colors liberty and justice, “order and 
progress.” And in the coats-of-arms that adorn them with 
landscapes, trees, animals, and minerals native to this 
continent, we find the values of the land itself, while the 
sun and stars, which are almost always there too, may be 
considered cosmic symbols of the typically American 
desire to integrate these nations within humanity and 
the world. 


VENEZUELA BUILDS (Continued from page 19) 


The new apartment buildings, providing 760 spacious 
modern dwelling units, are designed in large blocks, 
with interior open space and playground areas. Most 
of the apartments have balconies on the street side; all 
have balconies on the spacious inside courts, where 
children may play free of automobile traffic and pedes- 
trians may walk with safety. The architectural design 
combines modern glass windows and plain wall surfaces 
with colonial features such as moldings, ornate doorway 
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decorations, and a street arcade over the ground-floor 
shops. The total of 8,000 applicants for the 760 apart- 
ments proves the success of the project. 

That the Banco has a real job ahead is indicated by 
the 12,000 applications for homes now on file. In the 
Banco’s lobby in El Silencio, this sign courteously tells 
the story: “The Banco Obrero regrets that there are no 
apartments available at the present time.” 

To solve its housing problem, Venezuela must cope 
with an immature economy. There can be no lifting of 
the housing standard on an effective scale until the 
country’s production capacity—both industrial and 
agricultural—has been developed. A local market must 
be established for oil and agricultural machinery, and 
plans made for better food production, for small in- 
dustrial plants and cheaper, locally made consumer's 
items, for trucks and busses and better transporta- 
tion of goods from producer to consumer areas. This 
kind of economic development would provide both 
the jobs and the materials for building and equipping 
houses. 

Directly related to the housing problem is the under- 
production of building materials. There just are not 
enough plants in the country to supply the building 
needed, even if the people had the money for it or the 
education to demand it. 

In 1945, only three local plants supplied 108,340 tons 
of cement in the country, which consumed 359,700 tons. 
It had to import 251,360 tons or over two thirds of the 
need. However, three new cement plants were built in 
1948 and 1949, in Maracaibo, San Cristébal, and Guanta. 
Moreover, the capacity of the Fabrica Nacional de Cemen- 
to de La Vega has been doubled. Further expansion 
of the cement plants in Valencia, Barquisimeto, and Ma- 
racaibo is bringing annual cement production to 552,000 
tons in 1949, according to Banco Obrero estimates. 

Lack of technical training facilities has created a short- 
age of technicians. The full class of engineers graduat- 
ing each year is quickly absorbed into government and 
private work. Many students come to the United States 
for training, and more and more U.S. firms are being 
called upon to contract for both public and private build- 
ing projects. 

A tremendous market for both building materials and 
household goods could spring up with an expanded 
house-building program supplementing the Banco 
Obrero’s and scaled to meet the requirements of the two 
and a half million Venezuelans who need up-to-date 
housing. A market for at least 200,000 low cost homes 
is awaiting development in Venezuela during the challeng- 
ing years ahead. The tempting promise of the postwar 
world—the sparkling refrigerator and gleaming kitchens 
of the magazine illustrations—cannot long be ignored. 
The people of Venezuela have a feeling for the home, 
take pride in their gardens, express individuality in even 
the most primitive dwelling. The mothers of Juanito 
and Paco, who now cook on charcoal stoves in kitchens 
with dirt floors, look toward a future with electric stoves 
and homes designed for modern family life. 
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ARGENTINA, URUGUAY | HANDS ACROSS THE RIVER Argentines and Uruguayans are anxious to stream- 
line transportation facilities across the River Plate. Here is an editorial on the subject 
from La Prensa of Buenos Aires: 

“At a recent fiesta in the city of Colonia, Uruguay, people from both sides of 
the River Plate discussed the need to improve the system of water transportation | 
linking Argentina and Uruguay. . 

“Commenting on this discussion, La Union of Colonia says the recent purchase a 


of the river fleet by the Argentine Government has ended the private monopoly on oe 
transportation in the River Plate and its tributaries, and expresses confidence that ee 

freight and passengers will be carried at cost from now on in order to stimulate Piss. 
commerce and travel. ‘Se 


“There is undoubtedly great interest in improving the river boat service between e 
two friendly countries whose economies complement each other. Nothing has been ak 


done for many years to make the service faster and more frequent; and the few boats coe: 
available operate on very inconvenient schedules. To go from Buenos Aires to Monte- oe. 
video you have to leave late in the evening, arriving early the next morning; no ae 
matter how quickly you complete your business, you must wait until evening to begin oe 


the return trip. 
“If good service were offered and the public given a choice between day and 
night sailings, a large number of Argentines and Uruguayans would want to go back ; 
and forth for business or pleasure, especially if some of the unnecessary require- ee 
ments as to documents and length of stay were removed... . 4 
“We believe that the interest in improving the service that was shown in Colonia ee? 
exists all along both banks of the River Plate. . . .” 2 


BOLIVIA HAIL TO THE TEACHER  Underpaid teachers recently got a strong plug from BS 
El Diario of La Paz, Bolivia: raf 
“The teacher . . . is one of the most important members of society, yet one of the . 
most neglected. His work, like that of the journalist, is anonymous, and sometimes 
not even death brings him before the public eye... . 
“In his work of educating, the teacher bears heavy responsibilities and often 
knows bitterness and disillusionment. His only reward is the inner satisfaction of 
doing his duty. . . ; of training boys who in their day will be the leading citizens . . 
of their country; the greatest heroes, industrialists, scientists, writers, or artists; the 
best workmen or artisans. ... And because the destinies of society, of the nation, 
of humanity itself are entrusted to him, it is requested and demanded of a teacher 
that he keep to the straight and narrow path, that he avoid the temptations of poli- 
tics. 
“Yet financial needs are a powerful force that drive teachers toward those 
temptations. This force is strong . . . throughout the world. The teacher is one of 
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BRAZIL 


SIN COMENTARIO 


Headline reads “Bogota without water,” 
but man uses paper to keep off rain. 
El Tiempo (Bogota) remarks 

“No comment” 


COLOMBIA 
CARTONES DE ARIAS BERNAL 


ay 


—(OSTEDES SER MANIVOS? 
ROTARIOS 


“You natives?” innocent U. S. tourist 
asks weirdly attired men. —— “No, 
Rotarians.”—El Sol del Centro, 
Aguascalientes, Mexico 


the most poorly paid of all workers. There are individuals without much education 
and without any heavy responsibilities who earn more than even the directors of 
educational institutions. Many office clerks who didn’t get very far in school and 
are not even good typists, earn more than teachers who have given long and fruitful 
years of service. 

“This injustice is not peculiar to Bolivia. In New York, one of the richest 
states of the U.S.A., there are good teachers whose salaries are so meager that 
they are forced to spend the hours they should use for rest doing other types of work 
in order to keep the wolf away from their doors. Teachers have been found working 
as shoemakers, musicians, laborers. and even as night watchmen in factories. 

“... It is true that the Bolivian teacher has been getting more attention than 
bbebonk mee that his economic and social position has improved, but he is still not 
receiving the compensation he deserves. . . .” 


A MATTER OF LIFE OR DEATH — Something must be done, say the editors of 
Correio do Povo of Porto Alegre, Brazil, about increasing the distance between the 
cradle and the grave for Brazilians: 

“The life span of a Brazilian is relatively short. Generally speaking, we live 
only two thirds as long as an Australian, a Dutchman, or a North American. The 
average life expectancy in those countries is between 63 and 65 years: Brazil 
it is not quite 40 years. A life only two thirds as long as it should be is not a happy 
prospect. 

“A short life expectancy is characteristic of countries without sufficient hospital 
facilities, without enough doctors to care for all the people—especially the poor who 
cannot save enough to pay for necessary medical care. Our life expectancy of 40 is 
about the same as Mexico’s and Chile’s. We are scarcely on a higher plane than 
Asiatic countries like India, where the average life expectancy of 30 years reflects 
the desperate shortage of medical care. Japan now has an average figure of 50 years, 
twenty per cent higher than Brazil's. 

“Civilized countries can no longer sit by and let humans die like animals. It is 
contrary to the dignity of man to let a lack of medical assistance keep his life so 
short. Steps must be taken to assure people of medical care just as they are assured 
of schools. Doctors must be provided as teachers are provided now. 

“More hospitals and especially more doctors devoted to socialized medicine would 
help raise our life expectancy. The achievements of other countries show what can 
be done in this matter.” 


LET’S STAND UP FOR OUR OWN — Colombians should think twice before they 
scurry abroad for professional help, says columnist Benjamin Angel Maya of Bogota’s 
El Tiempo: 

“We Colombians have long believed that talent, science, natural phenomena, . . . 
and opportunities to win back health exist only outside the country. Of course, we 
must admit that certain areas are ahead of us either because they got several cen- 
turies’ head start, or because advantages such as material wealth made them centers 
of progress and culture. But this does not mean that we have nothing to offer in 
Colombia. If we have a defeatist attitude or an inferiority complex we will never 
be great. ... 

“The development of a vital faith in our own possibilities should begin in the 
schools, in the textbooks on geography. We must stimulate and protect all our activi- 
ties as we do our domestic industries. . . . 

“As things are now, when we come down with even the slightest illness, we decide 
we must seek relief abroad. The fact that many patients who do this return duly em- 
balmed and enclosed in a coffin, after suffering infinite tortures and going to great 
expense, doesn’t phase us at all. This comes from lack of confidence . . . in the 
facilities available here. . . . 

“It is in the field of medicine, in which we feel most inferior, that we are best 
off. . . . We have excellent doctors and magnificent hospitals in which wonders are 
being worked every day. ... In the Palermo Clinic, for example, Dr. Anzola Cubides 
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MEXICO 


| SILUETAS DE AUDIFFRED 


FI Alcalde O'Dwyer 


In El Universal (Mexico City) cartoon, 
Mayor O'Dwyer of city of skyscrapers 
gets hearty welcome as he arrives for 
vacation in land of pyramids. Bus 
strike called him back to New York 
after two days 


and his colleagues successfully performed a delicate stomach operation that one of 
the best foreign clinics refused to attempt. And Arango Tamayo operated with suc- 
cess on the eye of a woman who had returned uncured after going under the knife 
of one of the world’s top oculists. .. . 

“Colombian doctors, scientists, writers, poets, engineers, orators, statesmen, 
priests, professors, painters, industrialists, journalists, merchants, mechanics, and 
farmers are very good. We must believe in them. . . .” 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH THE MOVIES? Hollywood is not the only film center 
with headaches. Movie makers south of the border are having their troubles too, 
according to an editorial in El Universal of Mexico City: 

“No one would deny the need for reorganizing the Mexican movie industry, 
which grew in a haphazard fashion and was early hampered by an overdose of union- 
ism. But we must give Andrés Serra Rojas, Director of the Motion Picture Bank, 
credit for having the courage to begin the herculean task of reorganization. 

‘|. Here are the fundamental steps in the plan he has worked out for this pur- 
pose... : (a) naming five outstanding intellectuals—Mexican by birth—to review 
scenarios so that ‘all films will carry an authentic message of Mexicanism’; .. . (b) 
arranging for an interchange of Mexican and foreign artists; (c) cutting production 
costs, which are too high ... ; (d) closing obsolete studios; (e) settling once and for 
all the conflict between production and exhibition workers; (f) establishing a system 
whereby the National Motion Picture Committee reviews and classifies all the movies 
produced to decide which of them may be sent abroad. 

“The Serra Rojas plan .. . touches on most of the vital points of the problem. 
There is one, however, that it leaves out; the all but invulnerable bottlenecks . . . 
created by the writers on the one hand and the directors on the other. As we under- 
stand it, the members of these professions exact heavy tribute from new talent that 
tries to enter the movie industry; they thus condemn the industry to . . . slow and 
laborious progress. 

“What will the five intellectuals of the Serra Rojas plan, no matter how outstand- 
ing and independent they are, do to improve the scenarios that are presented to them 
for revision, if they must always come from the same well-protected sources ... ? 
All they can do is rewrite them or substitute others, in which case they themselves 
would become a new movie ‘brain trust’ with almost all the objectionable features 
of the present one. 

“It is not enough, therefore, to set up a body of super-critics of movie scripts. 
We must also provide more freedom for writers and producers so that censors and 
revisors will have more material from which to choose. If, in addition, more facilities 
were made available for the training and selection of new directors . . . the possibilities 
for the artistic improvement of Mexican films would increase considerably. 

“A good feature of Sr. Serra Rojas’ plan . . . is that it allows for the possibility 
of foreign actors working here; Sr. Rojas thus makes the tacit concession that real 
art, like science, has no nationality. 

“The plan . . . accurately analyzes the financial end of the film industry. In order 
that the resources the nation devotes to the production of movies be used to the best 
advantage, the pictures produced must be good, and their cost must be exactly pro- 
portional to their commercial and artistic value. .. . 

“Improving the quality of our movies and producing them at relatively low 
prices will mean increasing their popularity both at home and abroad. And it will 
be so much the better if each film carries . . . ‘an authentic message of Mexicanism’; 
this term means . . . the sum total of the Mexican spirit and way of life. We don’t 
think Sr. Serra Rojas has to worry about this: if restrictions are lifted so that real 
creators of beauty, trained in Mexican surroundings and saturated with them,. are 
writing the scripts and directing the pictures, the films are bound to be impregnated 
with ‘Mexicanism,’ even if their authors do not set out to give graphic lessons on it. 

“Finally, we think it is an excellent idea to make a very careful selection of the 
pictures to be shown abroad. However, we are not sure that the best people to make 
the selection are representatives of groups interested in motion pictures as a lucrative 
business rather than as a form of art.” 
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—Se nos eché perder e! vioje Europe 


Because of Mexican announcement that 
meat cannot be exported due to 
shortage at home, cows complain: “They 
did us out of a trip to Europe.” — 
Excelsior, Mexico City. 


TAMING THE JUNGLE The montana, a region that stretches from the Eastern 
peaks of the Andes to the Amazon jungles, is Peru’s frontier. Covering 28 per cent 
of her territory and possessing enormous natural resources, it is still largely unsettled. 
When the future of the montana was brought up at the recent Inter-American Indian 
Congress in Cuzco, Lima’s El Comercio had this to say: 

“.. . The problem of colonizing the montana has been worrying statesmen and 
scientists since the middle of the last century. Ever since the Castilla government, 
which started the policy of trying to incorporate the selva (jungle) into the national 
life, attempts have been made to solve three fundamental problems on which the 
future of the region depends: (1) communications; (2) colonization of habitable 
areas; (3) making use of the land... . 

“Unquestionably, the basic problem is number one. Nothing can really be done 
with the montana so long as there are no sure, effective means of communication 
uniting the immense green plain with the country’s economic centers. But this great 
work, that will spread vast new horizons before the nation’s economy, is still in the 
realm of discussion. 

“Independently of this, we can solve step by step the problem of colonizing the 
selva. Gradual settlement, beginning with the regions nearest to populated highland 
centers, will open the doors of this potential storehouse and facilitate the mapping- 
out of communication routes needed for taking advantage of the montana’s resources. 

“Colonization of the montana presupposes an exhaustive study of the living 
conditions under which the transplanted people will live... . We must obtain the most 
perfect balance possible between the geography and the settlers who are going to have 
to face it.” 


DIGGING UP THE PAST A few weeks ago The Evening Star of Washington, D.C. 
took an editorial squint at the work scientists are doing in the ancient Mayan city 
of Zaculeu: 

“A great enterprise in modern archaeology has been initiated in northwest 
Guatemala by scientists working with funds provided by the United Fruit Company. 
The plan calls for the restoration of the ancient city of Zaculeu as ‘a living museum’ 
of the pre-Columbian Mayans. If it is carried to completion in the manner now con- 
templated, it will include the excavation and reassembling of more than forty separate 
structures, ‘ranging from large pyramid-based temples to small, low ceremonial plat- 
forms. The work has been in progress since 1946. How long it will continue is a 
matter of speculation. The size of the task admittedly is prodigious. 

“Students of Indian culture, of course, will hope that the project can be finished 
as anticipated by its sponsors. The area in which it is centered has been known to be 
rich in Mayan remains for at least a century. Nearby is the town of Huehuetenango, 
‘the Place of the Ancients,’ where the explorers, John Lloyd Stephens and Frederick 
Catherwood, met Harry Pawling in 1840. These pioneers disclosed the rich attrac- 
tions of Copan, Palenque, Chichén-Itza, Tulum, and scores of other centers previously 
unappreciated. Many of their objectives have been unearthed and publicized in the 
press of the world. 

“But still more numerous are the sites where nothing as yet has been done. 
Zaculeu is important especially because it has been relatively undisturbed by amateur 
diggers. The chance that something of authentic value may be revealed there is better 
than average. John M. Dimick, supervisor of the operations on the scene, has ex- 
pressed his belief that answers to vital questions on Mayan architecture, science, 
religion, sports, and history may be obtained from careful examination of the ruins. 
His optimism may be justified. Scholars have agreed that Guatemala is a treasure 
trove of antique culture. It occupies a strategic position on the ‘path’ between the 
North and the South. Whether ideas traveled from Peru to Alaska or from Alaska 
to Peru, they passed through the mountains and valleys of Central America. Possibly 
whole armies of people slowly made their way over the same prehistoric roads. 

“Zaculeu conceivably may be another Monte Alban. If so, the investment of labor 
and materials involved in its restoration should pay handsome dividends in terms of 
increased knowledge of the civilization which prevailed in the New World before 
it was invaded from Europe.” 
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KNOW YOUR NEIGHBORS ? 


Answers on page 48 


“we 


1. Examples of Mayan Indian art found 
in the ruins of Quirigua. Are they from 
Guatemala, Peru, or Argentina? 


= 


2. Stowing banana stems aboard a fruit 
liner at the port of Castilla in................... iF 
the largest Central American republic. Fill 
in the blank with the name of the country. 


3. Guayaquilena making articles of hard, 
heavy guayacan wood for the tourist trade. 
Would you say she is Ecuadorean, Bolivian, 
or Uruguayan? 


= 


4. Cerro de Pasco mines, where there is a 
large plant for smelting (a) gold, (b) 
uranium, or (c) copper, one of Peru’s chief 
exports. 


“we 

5. Private landing places abound on this 
busy inland waterway. Part of the River 
Plate System, it has the same name as the 
landlocked country through which it flows. 
Can you name the river? 

6. Guajiro Indian women wear long cotton 
dresses and pom-pom slippers, often paint 
their cheeks with chocolate. They inhabit 
the Guajira Peninsula that is shared by: 
Colombia and Venezuela, Uruguay and 
Paraguay, or Chile and Argentina? 


“we 

7. Quechua and Aymara Indians of 
Bolivia’s Lake Titicaca region combine the 
Catholic Festival of Corpus Christi with their 
own Fiesta of Raymi. Are these dancers, in 
their traditional feathered headdress, doing 
the rumba, the paso doble, or the dance of 
the Sicuris? = 

8. The white patch is a Cuban island once 
a base for pirates, now used for a model 
penitentiary. Is it Jamaica, Bermuda, or the 
Isle of Pines? 


“we 

9. This orchid with pods six to ten inches 
long is a native vine crop of Mexico, grows 
a bean used for flavoring. Is it cacao, pepper, 
or vanilla? 


= 

10. Travelers to the southern part of 
Colombia’s rich Cauca Valley wax enthusias- 
tic over the provincial capital and com- 
mercial center. Is it Cali, Colon or Caracas? 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


NATHANIEL author of “Man 
Against Malaria,” is a New Yorker 
transplanted to Washington, D. C., 
where he has worked for the Federal 
Reserve Board, the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, and other government 
agencies, on Latin American affairs. 
A writer and economist, he and wife 
Sylvia co-authored Reconquest of Mex- 
ico, published in 1939 by the Oxford 
University Press. He has lived in 
Mexico and traveled through the West 
Indies and the Guianas. where he saw the malaria revolution on 
British Guiana sugar estates and penetrated the Guiana jungles 
with malariologists. He has forsaken jungles at least for a while, 
however, and is now at work on a history of treason in the United 
States. 


Housing has been Francis VIOLICH’s 
preoccupation since he studied land- 
scape architecture at the University of 
California. (See “Venezuela Builds.” ) 
His postgraduate work took him across 
the continent from his native San 
Francisco to Harvard and Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. Later 
he toured Europe on a bicycle, study- 
ing housing as he pedalled along. In 
: a 1941, a grant from the San Francisco 
Columbia Foundation to do research 
on housing and city planning in Latin America financed a trip 
covering 22,000 miles in ten months. It ended with a composite 
report in Cities of Latin America, published by Reinhold in 1944. 
A stretch on the San Francisco City Planning Commission fol- 
lowed, and after that two years as the Pan American Union’s hous- 
ing expert. Next came another book, Low Cost Housing in Latin 
America. Now he is back with the Planning Commission, as 
senior city planner. 


Dr. Jorce Basapre, head of the Pan American Union’s Depart- 
ment of Cultural Affairs, is no stranger to AMERICAS, having writ- 
ten twice for these pages. To meet this quiet, intent Peruvian is 
to be impressed with the deep understanding he brings to his 
relationships with people. That same quality is manifested in his 
consideration of world affairs, which he touches on in his article, 
“Why Nationalism?” 


Scott Seecers’ article about the Colombian //anos in this issue 
(“The Other Side of the Mountains”) grew out of a trip he says 
he took with a typical North American journalist’s intention of 
staying only four days in Villavicencio. He stayed three weeks, 
visited every part of the //lanos, and hasn’t been the same man 
since. Friends say he returned talking wildly about buying an 
hacienda and becoming a /lanero. 


A prominent journalist and editor, novelist, poet, and historian, 
Dr. Raraet Hetioporo VALLE brings a broad background in the 
liberal arts to his discussion of Doctrina Christiana. Ambassador 
of Honduras to the United States, he recently founded the Ateneo 
Americano de Washington, a group he hopes will become a center 
for persons interested in Latin American arts and letters. He has 
previously written for AMericAs on Mayan art. 


An enthusiastic member of Dr. Valle’s group is book reviewer 
Muna Ler, who comments on John L. Stephens’ book in this issue. 
A regional specialist for the Department of State, she is also 
advisor for the Voice of America’s Latin American programs. 


Micuet ALBorNoz, biographer of Ecuador's president, Galo Plaza, 
in the April issue, takes time out from his daily stint as Secretary 


to the Presidency in Quito to examine Rostros y Climas. 
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HOLIDAY AND FESTIVAL CALENDAR 
FOR NOVEMBER 1949 


NOVEMBER OPENS WITH two important religious holidays 
—November 1, All Saints’ Day, which honors all the 
saints, known and unknown; and November 2, All Souls’ 
Day, or Day of the Dead. This day commemorates the 
passing of relatives and friends, and is usually observed 
with church services and visits to the cemeteries; or, as 
in Chile, with ceremonies similar to those of the U. S. 
Decoration Day. In the Indian villages of Bolivia, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, and Mexico especially, major festi- 
vals take place (see below). The chief saint’s day is San 
Martin, on the 11th. Some November holidays are: 


BOLIVIA 

November 1 and 2: To the Bolivian Indians, these are very 
solemn days and must be approached discreetly by strangers. A 
family commemorates the death of one of its members on the 
next All Soul’s Day. Food and drink are offered on an altar, and 
prayers are said. Then the guests sit down to feast and watch 
ritual dances. 

BRAZIL 

November 15: On this date in 1889 the Brazilian monarchy, 
which had prevailed since the 1822 declaration of independence, 
was overthrown in a bloodless revolution and a republic was pro- 
claimed. The emperor, Dom Pedro II, was offered a pension by 
the new government, but he refused it and left with his family 
for Portugal. Military parades and speeches celebrate the oc- 
casion, and most offices are closed. 


ECUADOR 

November 21: The festival of the Virgin of El Quinche, a town 
in the northern highlands, not far from Quito, is the Ecuadorean 
Indians’ most important religious holiday. The huge cathedral 
has a sanctuary of the Virgin; pilgrims come from all over 
Ecuador and from neighboring Colombia to do her honor and 
enjoy the elaborate fiesta. 

EL SALVADOR 

November 1: A colorful annual fair takes place in the beautiful 
town of San Vicente, about 30 miles from San Salvador. Besides 
the usual fair attractions, there are singing, dancing, feasting, 
and processions. 

GUATEMALA 

November 1 and 2: Fiesta at Todos Santos, an isolated town 
ten miles from the road and about 30 from Huehuetenango. On 
the 2nd, the villagers make pilgrimages to the cemetery with 
offerings of food. Todos Santos was a settled community at the 
time of the Conquest and has preserved many ancient customs 
for example, the Mayas’ Tzolkin calendar is still used. Near the 
main square are the ruins of Tecumanchan, ten mounds of vary- 
ing sizes and shapes that have never been investigated. Indian 
rites are conducted there. 

MEXICO 

November 1 and 2: Popular tradition dedicates All Saints’ 
Day to the souls of children who have died, but the solemnity 
of the two days is tempered with the attitude that it is better to 
remember the departed with a little gaiety than to shed useless 
tears. Accordingly, Dead Men’s Bread—sweet loaves surmounted 
by baked or iced skulls—appears in bakeries, candy stores sell 
spun-sugar death’s-heads, and holiday toys feature tiny funeral 
processions, tombstones, and skeletons. In some towns calaveras 
(literally, skulls), or mock obituaries poking fun at prominent 
citizens, are printed in the newspapers. The play Don Juan 
Tenorio, Zorrilla’s gloomy nineteenth-century classic, is presented 
at theaters and on the radio, probably because the last two acts 
deal with death, voices echoing from tombs, and ghosts materializ- 
ing. Nowadays the play is often a vehicle for comic, timely asides. 
In many villages a candle-lighted procession of women wends its 
way to the cemetery at midnight on November 1, bearing platters 
of food, to keep watch till dawn. Next day a subdued festival 
atmosphere prevails; there is feasting, and graves are decorated 
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with marigolds to cheer up the dead. The midnight ceremony is 
particularly impressive on the steep island of Janitzio in Lake 
Patzcuaro (State of Michoacan), and in the Tarahumara Indian 
villages of Chihuahua, where pre-Conquest influence is still strong. 
All Souls’ Day at the Aztec town of Amecameca (State of México) 
is also interesting. The colonial church, the polychrome Chapel 
of the Lord of Sacromonte (Sacred Mount)—which contains a 
life-sized image supposed to have miraculous powers—and the 
graveyard are on a hill overlooking the volcanos Popocatépetl 
and Ixtaccihuatl. 

November 20: Anniversary of the 1910 Revolution, which de- 
posed Porfirio Diaz and led to the establishment of the present 
system of government. Parades are held everywhere, and sports 
contests are featured. A pageant depicting the history of Mexico 
is usually staged at the national stadium. 


(Continued from page 30) 


with virtues once reserved for its northern counterpart. 
They are even beginning to build around the llanos bits 
of that cosmic folklore that is part of the Texas legend. 
Speaking of the widespread petroleum explorations now 
in progress in the llanos, one Texan told me matter-of- 
factly: “Why, there’s no oil crews in the llanos.” 

I looked at him in astonishment, having just visited 
half a dozen remote camps, and talked with other oil men 
in Villavicencio. 

“Naw suh!” he repeated. “No oil crews out there.” 
He fixed me with a guileless blue eye. “They’re just the 
result of old Charley Butterfield’s imagination. Got a 
powerful imagination, old Charley has. Come down 
heah two-three years ago from Wink. Lots of oil around 
Wink, and old Charley figured this was too nice a coun- 
try not to have everything Texas has, so he just got to 
concentratin’ on it, and by hokey first thing you know 
people was a-seein’ seismograph crews all over the place.” 
He tilted his beer bottle high, wiped his straggly mus- 
tache, signalled the bartender for another. 

“All old Charley needs now to make him feel right 
at home is a few million horn toads running around. 
Been working on it, but says he can’t get nowhere. Says 
them horn toads don’t want to leave Texas.” 
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FOR YOUR RECORD LIBRARY 


RECOMMENDED BY Pru Devon, Producer-Commentator, 
“Nights in Latin America,” WQXR, New York; and 
Evans Clark, whose well-known record library supplies 
most of the music. 


1. EL MANICERO Cuban Pregon. EL ARROYO QUE 
MURMURA Cuban Guajiro-Zapateo. Victor 83032 
The pregén, or song based on a street vendor’s call, is a fore- 
father of the “singing commercial.” El Manicero you know 
well up here as The Peanut Vendor. El Arroyo que Murmura 
(Murmuring Brook) is a graceful example of the gentle 
music of the Cuban guajiro or countryman, Added interest 
is a sparkling pizzicato interlude for the native tap dancing 
or zapateo. Both sides are well orchestrated and played by 
the Orquesta Casino de la Playa and excellently sung by 
Miguelito Valdés in his more authentic, pre-New York days. 


2. EL CHORICERO Panamanian TABLENITA 
Panamanian Interiorana. Victor 83039 
Another street seller’s song, but so totally different from the 
Cuban one that it makes a fine example of national musical 
contrast. The sausage man apparently moves to a slower 
and more rolling rhythm. Although Tablenita presumably 
comes from the Panamanian interior, except for the dis- 
tinctive wail in the song it is fairly sophisticated. 


3. ALMA VENEZOLANA Venezuelan Joropo. BRISAS 


GUAIRENAS Venezuelan Vals. Victor 83717 
The joropo, Soul of Venezuela, couldn’t be better titled. The 
nervous, intense effect produced by the rapid interweavings 
of rhythm and the briskly vigorous singing add up to one 
of South America’s most distinctive and original forms. The 
vals is surprisingly sentimental. Venezuela’s most recorded 
singer, Lorenzo Herrera, does both vocals. 


4. UPA UPA Brazilian Marcha. TICO-TICO Brazilian 
Samba. Decca 23414 
Both sides are gay and attractive and charged with the high 
voltage performance that Carmen Miranda always delivers. 
Although she occasionally verges on the “cute,” this record 
is both rollicking and rhythmic. As usual, the Bando da Lua 
provides invaluable support. 


5. AMA MIA PATRONITA Ecuadorean Yaravi. CHICHA 
DE LA SANTA Ecuadorean Jota. Victor 82924 
Although the orchestration is decidedly criolla, the yaravi is 
utterly and delightfully Indian in inspiration and perform- 
ance. It is sung by two girls with sweet, childlike, soprano 
voices. The jota is quite unlike the Spanish regional dance 
of that name—more like a quick vals. 


6. MI GUADALUPE Mexican Bolero. INQUIETUD Mexican 
Bolero. Seeco 684 
Here are two utterly beautiful slow boleros by the well- 
known Mexican composer, Maria Grever, in her most 
romantic mood. Add to the smooth melodies the rich, ap- 
pealing voice, the tender interpretation, and the crystal-clear 
diction of Chucho Martinez—and you have sentimental 
music at its best. 


7. YO SOY MEXICANO Mexican Cancion. ASI SE QUIERE 
EN JALISCO Mexican Cancion. Victor 23-0091 
Jorge Negrete robustly describes the characteristic horseman 
or charro outfit—the sombrero, serape, braided suit, and 
spurs that he wears—telling the world proudly and ex- 
uberantly that he is pure Mexican! The other cancion, 
though not as well known, is equally good, and the accom- 
paniment of the Mariachi Vargas de Tecalitlan is also 
“pure Mexican.” 


. CRISTAL Argentine Tango. 


Pregon. 


NANA Argentine Tango. 

Victor 60-0485 
Two standard tangos with brief but fervent vocals. Not as 
“sharp” a scoring as one usually finds in tangos recorded in 
Buenos Aires. Cristal has been a “must” in every dance 
band’s repertoire for years. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


FAR-FLUNG BALLAD 
Dear Sir: 

Sr. Juan Liscano’s article on Venezuelan folklore in your July 
issue (August in Spanish and Portuguese) is excellent, and had a 
special interest for me. It quoted the following décima: 


En esa edad transitoria, 

edad que nunca se olvida, 
cuando ea un suenio la vida 
de amor, ilusién y gloria, 
recuerdo que tu memoria 
guarda, fiel, el alma mia; 

el corazén lo tenia 

rebosado de ventura 

y te acuerdas con qué ternura 
me quisiste, prenda 


At that age so fleeting, 

that unforgettable age 

when life is a sweet mirage, 

a dream of love, dear greeting, 
and glory—that’s how my beating 
and faithful heart recalls thee ; 
my heart was bursting for thee 
with boldness and desire 

end with what tender fire 

didst thou, my sweet, love me. 


Now about fifty-five years ago, as a lad of eleven, I heard this 
same verse—modified by the improvising performer—sung by a 
jibaro on our family’s sugar farm here in Puerto Rico. Reading 
Sr. Liscano’s version, I was struck by the great similarity. So I 
would like to get in touch with him so that we can exchange ideas, 
and perhaps I can learn the origin of the verse. This is how I 
heard it as a boy: 


En esa edad transitoria, 
edad que nunca se olvida, 
cuando es un sueno la vida 
de amor, ilusién y gloria; 
esa edad cuya memoria 
guarda, fiel, el alma mia, 
cuando el corazén latia 
rebosante de ventura; 
recuerda con qué ternura 
me quisiste y te queria. 


It is really remarkable that this Venezuelan country décima 
should be in my files of the songs of my people. Who wrote it, and 
how did it come to this island so many years ago? 

Enrique G. Matta, M.D. 
El Semil 


Villalba, P.R. 


We have forwarded Dr. Matta’s letter to Sr. Liscano. Meantime, 
we would welcome information from any of our readers who knou 
the song or anything about its origin. The differences are so slight 
as scarcely to affect the English translation, except for the last 


line of the Puerto Rican version, which means, “You loved me and 
I loved thee!” 


SPREAD THE NEWS 
Dear Sir: 

I have long been a reader of the Bulletin of the Pan American 
Union, and naturally, am a regular subscriber to AMericAS. The 
magazine is excellent and should be distributed as widely as 
possible in Latin America. Your interesting article “Battle for 
Knowledge” (July) shows the need for spreading the news. Per- 
haps other readers can suggest ways of reaching more people. 
Keep up the good work! 

Archibald Kreiger 
Paterson, N. J. 


DON’T LOOK NOW 
Dear Sir: 

I am curious to know how many of your readers noticed that the 
view of Rio was printed backwards on the cover of your May issue. 
General comment here was, “Backwards, yes, but very pretty 
anyway.” Gave us a new slant on the city. ... 

Ned C. Fahs 

Rio de Janeiro 
This confirms our opinion that Rio is beautiful any way you look 
at it. Mr. Fahs is the only one to write in about Rio’s new look, 
but John Bright proved the point with maps and other pictures 
when he stopped in the office en route to Paraguay. 


A FAN FROM YUCATAN 
Dear Sir: 

One of my first acts in my new position as Acting Director of 
the Cepeda Library here was to include AMERICAS among the pub- 
lications we offer our readers. . . . AMERICAS is a pleasing and 
valuable magazine, with a tendency to help envigorate Pan Ameri- 
canism, and with reports and objective articles that bring the 
reader information on subjects that have previously been pre- 
sented in a dry or highly technical form. . . . Congratulations. 

Lic. Jaime Orosa Diaz 
Mérida, Yucatan 


ANSWERS TO QUIZ on page 45 


1. Guatemala 

2. Honduras 

3. Ecuadorean, from the port of Guayaquil. 
4. (c) Copper 

5. Paraguay River 

6. Colombia and Venezuela 

7. Dance of the Sicuris 

8. Isle of Pines 

9. Vanilla 

10. Cali 
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The Organization of American States is made up of 21 American nations—Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the 
United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo of Colombia is Secretary General; Dr. William Manger of the 
United States is Assistant Secretary General. 

The work of the Organization of American States is carried out by the Inter-American Conference, which meets every five years 
in a different American capital; the Meetings of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, which can be called by any State to study 
problems of a political nature, or when the peace and security of the continent are affected by a situation to which the Rio Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance is applicable; and the Specialized Conferences on technical aspects of cooperation. The permanent body 
representing the governments of the hemisphere is the Council of the Organization of American States, which meets in Washington 
at the Pan American Union building. This Council, composed of a representative from each of the 21 American States, has three 
technical organs—the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, the Inter-American Council of Jurists, and the Inter-American 
Cultural Council. 

The Pan American Union not only acts as General Secretariat of the Organization, but also carries out many projects of 
international cooperation in the juridical, economic, social, and cultural fields within the spheres of the respective Councils. The 
General Secretariat helps in preparations for the Inter-American Conferences, acts as custodian of their documents and archives, serves 
as depository of instruments of ratification of inter-American agreements, and reports to the Council on the activities of the Organiza- 
tions Besides Américas, a monthly magazine on inter-American affairs, the Pan American Union also publishes the Annals of the 
Organization of American States, an official quarterly which records the documents of the Inter-American Conferences, the Meet- 
ings of Consultation, the Council, and the other agencies of the Organization. 


Americas subscription rates $3.00 a year, $1.00 extra for postage to countries outside the Pan American Postal Union. Spanish 
and Portuguese editions $2.00 a year plus $1.00 for postage to countries outside the Pan American Postal Union. Single copies 25¢. 


Opposite: A corner of the patio, Museum of Colonial Art, Bogota, Colombia 
Back Cover: Havana's Central Park is gay at night. Capitol at left; Centro Gallego, housing National Theater, center 
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